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“J HAVE BEEN AN UNWILLING LISTENER TO YOUR LATER WORDS!” SAID OSCAR, ADVANCING TOWARDS THEM, 


ZOE’S REVENGE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


“Smart I get you a cup of tea? You are look- 
fog terribly fagged.” 

At the sound of the rich, musical voice one or 
two ladies glanced up curfously, and then whis- 
pered ano themselves, The spesker herself 
seemed wholly indifferent to their regard, as she 
Pi ~ dark eyes full upon the elim, —— 

re of a young whose infantile loveliness 
had attracted ge 

The fair, fatigued face was turned towards 
ber halt-entreatingly. 

ks o if you only would! Bat I am ashamed 
fo MF SR 380 © Say 08 S00 Sera. 


0 t I have tried to get one at two 





or three stations where we stayed, bat the noise 
and confusion at the- refreshment-rooms 

tened me.” 

he stranger smiled, and her glorious dark 
eyes took fn every detail of the other’s dress and 
figure with kindly interest, ‘‘ Let me place this 
shawl under your head,” she sald; and having 
done so, she hastened to procure the much 
derired tex. No sooner had she left the waiting: 
room than one lady eald to another, “Do you 
know her?” 

“ By eight andreputation. She is Miss Byron, 
the famoue actress |" 

** Really! Why! I thought Ollve Byron a 
lovely Woman !” 

*\Most people (men especialiy) consider her 
so ; but the fact is, she is only interesting in 
appearance, partly because of her foreign eyes 
and complexion, partly because of the pensive 
alr she cultivates. Bat however diverse opinions 
may be as to her beauty, her genius {fs acknow- 
led by sll, and she has the entrée to the best 


“ Clase distinctions are not so strictly regarded 
as they should be,” answered the second 
lady severely, ** What is Miss Byron's parent- 


**No one knows. Old Byron, the comedy 
man at the Olympus adopted and educated her, 
but he was always very secret about her ance- 
cedents; and since his death his sister has 

layed duenna to the girl, Her character, you 

now, is irreproachable, 

At this moment the subject of their conver- 
sation re-entered. The girl upon the couch 
opened her languid blue eyes, and lifted herself 
upon her elbow, 

"How very good you are!” she said, smiling 
faintly as she took the tea from Miss Byron’s 
hand. “I am at a loss to thank you as I 
should,” 

Agsia that wonderfully tender smile lit up 
and besutified the dark face. 

“T require no thanks. See, I have brought 
you some sandwiches, but pray remember I 





| don’t recommend them. They are compounded 
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and looked as indigestible as fron 1” 
“9 t qualnted with them,” Miss 
azron surveredstusay; asd expen 
t me to a 
= much farther?” 
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“ I should like {t, You seem so telf-posssssed 

and confident that I should feel secure with y 

thank you,” giving back 

“You can’t tell how refreshed I 
1 Now, how long have we to walt!” 


* Aboat ten min I will take these things 
vee nicent betaine sa cee 

ou at once, 
ee Pen gare I can’t | bewilteredly ; "y 
meh o> it 3 ne 

* How is it addressed?” 


2 

“ Miss Franklin, passenger from Sunnymead 

* nie . prt "aint ‘ a did 

a Byron 2 , aD not 
return until the train rushed Into the statin, 
and the platform was crowded with people. 

“Harry,” she said. “Your luggage is quite 
safe, and J have secured 6 compartment to our- 
selves,” 

Once seated, and revelling In the of 
cushioned and elbowed seats, Miss F, 
removed ber hat, and with small deft hands 
smoothed the masses of puffy, yellow hair ee 
her brow; then said with childish 


voice and manner. “How funny it fs that you-| and as Olive ansisted Flomie to slight the latter 
and I, who are complete strangers, shad be with an apprehensive air. She was }) 


travelling together in such o friendly 
I wonder if you would object te telling me your 
name?” ‘ 

“Not at all, Tam Oiive B and.I live at 
Chester Lodge, Kensington, 7 avseure you,” half 
laughing, half in bitterness, “I am oughly 
respectable,” 

“Oiive Byron !’’ mused the other, “ The 
name. is familiar to me, and yet I have never 
seen you before, and I think my friends are not 
yours. On!”—flushing—'‘I know now why it 
is familiar to me ; I drove with my uncle into 
Hisey (a town five miles off Sunnymead) 
about threes moter ans and all the pho 
windows were fi with portraits a Mice 
Olive Byron, who fs a. celebrated actress. How 
annoyed you must be at such a coincidence |” 

Her companion smiled with unmistakeable 
bitterness; then, “I am sorry you share the 
old-world prejudice against folks «f my pro- 
fession. Iam the ‘celebrated actress’ of whom 
you spoke.” 

Flossie Frauklin flashed to the roots of her 
pretty hair, and began to mutter some facoherent 
apologies, but Miss Byron stopped her by a swift, 
imperative gesture 

"It is qaite needless to apologise. I have long 
since grown accustomed to such remarks as 
yours, Bat, asa matter of fact, let me eay that 
the atage Is uo longer what once it waa (and what 
profligates and Christians alike combine to make 
it). For ope woman In the profession who is not 
what che should be, you will find twenty good 
and virtuous. Royalty honours us, receives us, 
and no man in England Is more esteemed than 
Irving, the apostle of the siege; and what man 
dare raise hie voice in slander sgainat the gifted, 
dstaty, lovable Ellen Terry 1” . 

Miss Byron paused, and the slow crimson 
surged over her face and throat, dyeing the elear 
pallor of her skin to » roseate hue ; and Fiossie, 
still confused and uncomfortable, hastened to 
ay ,-— 

** You must forgive me If I seemed rude and 


barsh. The fact is, I have been reared amongst |. 


Baptiste ; my uncle being the minister at Sunny- 
macad, and he has always taught me to believe 


the stage unfit for any modest woman. I have 
never yet been inside a theatre |” 

Floasie’s apology was almost worse than the 

mistake, bub Olive smiled leniently ; the 
girl’s infantile beauty and utter helplessness had 
touched some tender chord fn thab great and 
tender heart. Despite her popularity, her suc- 
cesses, and her pride in her profession, she was a 
very lonely woman, and. weighed down by a 
eruel secret. Men wondered why she so per- 
sistently refused to listen to their woolng, why 
she so resolutely set her face against matrimony ; 
and of all her lovers, the most ardent and most 
noble was my Lord Lindsay, whose handsome 
face and person, whose eloquent tongue seemed 
to make no more impression upon her than the 
admiration of her lowest and meanést eultor did, 
or apparently so. She was thinking of Ozear 
Lindsay when Vlossle spoke again,— 

* Don’t you sometimes wish your parents had 
allowed you to adopt some other profession }” 

* No,” sald Mies Byron. “I am an orphan. 
My father I do not remember, my mother is a 
vague idea to me.” 

“T, too, am an orphan,” Fiossle answered, 

the flueh on Miss Byron's cheek ; *' and 
I have lived almost all my life with my uncle 
Franklin. ‘Now I am to reside with my mother’s 
relatives uutil I am twenty-one—three whole 
years,” sighing ; ‘and I am afrald they are very 
worldly people ; but Z am altogether helpless ip 
the matter, 


The pretty , Selfish, shallow blonde was appeal 
ing yam re to the other's generous vature. She 







"BOW reached South Kensington, 


her aristocratic aunt would le 
° fod 


“* There is amall need to ask your name. - You 
are Floesie !” and as she spoke, Lady Dzsma put 
out a small delicately-gloved hand, into which 
Fiosele insinuated 
while after Olive’s —_ as she moved down the 
platform in search of their luggage. 

“Thope you will -mot be angry, auntie,” she 
began, in ber clear bell-like little yolce, “ bat I 
have travelled the last part of the journey with 
Mies Olive Byron, She materially assisted me, 
and of course I can’t hurry off without saying 
good-bye; although had I wn at the outset 
who and what she was, I shonid [have refused 
any offer of help,” 

My lady’s under-lip curved disdainfully, but 
although her thought was "little prig,”’ she an- 
swered, quietly,— 

‘*My dear Flossie, you havs muck to unlearn, 
Your prejadices are those of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and obtafp only in such remote places. as 
Sunnymead. Miss Byron is frequently my 
honoared guest, and nowadays a tragedienne takes 
the ence of a Noneonformist minister's 
daughter” ; and having administered this whole- 
some rebuke, she waited in silence until Olive’s 
return, 

“ My dear Miss Byron!” with even more than 
her usual cordiality, ‘I am delighted to wel- 
come you back, and seize this opportunity to 
thank you for services rendered to may niece,” 

Olive’s face lit up pleasurably. 

“T am glad to fiad my new friend is related 
to my oldest aud truest, And now, Lady Desma, 
you must forgive me if I hurry off. There has 
been some mistake about my telegram, and my 
carriage is not here to meet me,” 

“T ehaH be most happy if you will share 
mine,” ioterrupted Lady Deama, buy Mize Byron 





declined her cffer, adding, — 


looking’ nervously the} 


"4 


| effect 
a 
brow 


“Tam due at the Olymp fa half-an-hour, eo 
raust drive there without Teisy,” 
utero dn ire egain at Mes, Warn. 
"3 — y: coursé you are going?” 
“T bave 2am Bop invite; but ae om 
other engagements prevent my acceptance,” 
"T hope not; I have promised Lord Lindy 
he shall see you there,” 
“That waa rather rash,” flushing slightly ; ang 
then, bowing, she hurried away, whilst Lady 
Deema = niece entered the luxurious landay 


waiting 

“Now, Piossle,” said my lady, not avkindly, 
FE see prorat fio No Ramer to 
abuse one’s acquaintances, especially if one Is in. 
debted to them for } remember, ro 


that althou racther’s 
father ning sabe of the iene 


child, only to enlighten your ignorance and 
counteted” prejadloes BF doy . eirl 
we « agree ly: £0, your 
mother’s sake,” 

Bat ‘my lady” was sorely disappointed {n 
ber visce, She had nee of 


and eanny 
nature in the Ganghter ; Hew of which her 
keen eyes pate lyre yea by ype seg, agri 
& poor, mean pride, and selfish alms, her 
heart said, ‘Would Otive stood fo her 


place ?” for the y tragedienne had won ber 
way into Lady _ en 
ps Dhere was much fn the after-days for Flossie 
> learn and to forges but abe herself an 
%: It ts trap that whea she went 
eause there > preg ene ; bub che 
ily overeame F prejudices, and bade fair 
be vt : ae of the me any of 
her auhtiwmequalntance 9 7” 
yes, apd: wae not a ttle. sed..to find that 
ve grove really attached to. pretty blonde 
ward; that she regarded all her weaknesses with 


; ; leoney snd readily forgave her 
Fiossle quickly learned the Mayfair jargon, 
cod who war or was ry an sable ig a 
men met, out Oscar 
i as ebief favourite, 

her — — to have ee 

u ‘ to Fiossle’s disgust 
aa 0 ee society to hers. It was to the 
he poke in lowered tones, ard with 
love-light.in his eyes; it was to her he 
ght gifts of flowers and books ; she, whcm 


Bat 


he strove ardently and persistently to rouse to 
some 
He 


icker, keener emotion than she had yet 


qu 
Was generous and singularly pure in moral 


tone and his Way of life, but he was proud, with 
a pride akin to Luclfer’s ; prond of his unsullled 
name, of his ancient race, and Fiossle hoped that 


one besetting sin of his would prevent his 
marrying the woman ehe called friend, and who 
was a8 ice to him. 

There was a mystery about Olive’s parentoge 
she was convinced. She had vainly tried to learn 
what it was by judicious inquiries of Lady Desma 
and Miss Byron (whom O.ive called aunt). But 
she could elicit nothing satisfactory from either, 
and her most intimate. acquaintances knew 10 
more than she had already learned. 

Often she was seen in the Row with my lady 
and Olive, and she could scarcely fail to notice 
that men and women seemed to delight to pay 
her rival (as she chose to call her) homoge. It 
waa gall and wormwood to her, but she bided 
her time, hoping ia the end to win the prize for 
which she strove. 


One day she eat with Lord Lindsay in » ee- 
questered part of Lady Desma’s conservatory, 
andvery adrolily she turned the conversation 
upon Olive. She praised her voice, her genius, 
| her gracious words and ways until Oscar believed 
he had been unjust to the golden-haired syren 
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Ong day, when Fiossie Franklin and Ojive were 
‘tegether, the former eald coaxingly, "Tell me 
something of yourself. Although we are such 
frisads, I seem to know nothing of you prior io 
me — 

‘There is mob much to tell,” Olive answered, 
and even in the dim Nght Flowle saw she had 
&rown pole, She laid her yellow head upon the 
other’s shoulder, and went on woolngly,— 

“Sarely you must have been a clever child ; 


go ye mea 


cannot, they 
Fiossle’s blue eyes ‘gleamed triumphantly ; 
but she only said, in a reproachful tone, “Oh! 
you do not trust me, or you would confide in 
me,” and by sweeb insistence she won her will, 


When the ended she drew a little from 
‘Olive, scorn and wonder upon her face; but 
Olive saw no’ 


thing, her head was drooped wu 
her arms, and heavy sobs were shaking her. ij 
At last she stretched out her hand to F 
Onl” she wailed ;surely you will not turn 
trom me! Be pitiful; remember what a 
fate mine ia. Beside yourself none but 
Desma knows my history—she has not 
me.” 


to the day of my death 1” 

ona T love mg Siemens se sa 
, Olve; are more 

foolish to doubt mez! but I ena 


that we are not exactly on an nal foothog 
5 poe lly think you should allow oom 
to bs public. Your silence may do muc 


harm, and my principles forbid me to coun- 
tenance deceft in any form.” 

The dark head was lifted then, and the 
wonderful liquid eyes sought to pierce the dark- 
ness, with a lopgiog to know what expression the 
fair face wore, 

Taen a sweet voice, rich and tender, despite Its 
patslon and pain, murmured,— 

“IT know too well what thought is in your 
heart, and I wish Lady Deema had spared me 
the pain of this disclosure. Ob, Fiossle! by 
your womanhood be kind to me, keep my secret 
intact, .1f once ib became public property the 
shame and horror of ft would kill me.” 

She heard the rustiipg of Fioseie's silken 
skirts as she moved nearer. 

‘*Poor, silly Olive, to imagine such harsh 
things of me!” and she lightly touched the 
rate ar negchaonrg ber aves " of —— I shall 

eep your secret intact, Suppose, dear, we agree 
to forget-all you have sald? After all, one 
should not be blamed for one’s birth.” 

Toe besutifal dark ees, so pathetic fo their 
pain and humiliation, looked gratefully into the 
blue and smiling ones ; the slender supple hands 

the plump listie fingers fervently. 

* You..do me good, Fiosele; you make me 
er one may be ioved and honoured for what 
one ” 


“OF course one may,’ promptly, “Now I 
am ively certain the story you have told me 
make no difference to the regard Lord 
Lindsay has for you. My dear, if you but chose, 
you might marry him to-morrow,” 

“I am not likely to marry any man, and I 
certainly should. ne do «so {if the man who 
sought me were in ignorance of my antecedents. 
And do you suppore a man so proud, so justly 
proud, roa hls poseaprey eager pe mae to 

a one as ipa c of @ despized 
ig, an only to shame?” 

The anguish io her voice elienced even Fioasie, 
who sat toying impatiently with her braceleta, 
and whilst she pondered what comfort to offer, 
Lady Desma entered. 

* Sl in the dark,” she said, gaily, ‘' and 
indulging n confidences? I hardly thought you 
were likely to do such a thiog, Miss Byron” 

As she spoke a servant entered with the lamps, 
and their light failing fall upon Olive showed her 
pale and wan, with dark circles about.her eyes, 

*Come.owt into the garden,” she said, and 
drew her unresiatingly into the rquare enciosure 
dignified by that name. It was very small, but 
in town a patch of ground, sweet with the odour 
of flowers, is valued at ite true. worth. 


brightness out of your face'and voice 7” 

“She has sald nothing,” with a quick wish to 
shield the girl from her aunt's displeasure, ‘' She 
waa only a little curleus about my early life, and, 
yielding to her entreaties, I told her my story— 
my most unhappy story ”—and then the sweet 
voice faltered, and the dusky eyes grew piteous, 

Lady Desma made ® geature of utmost tmpa- 

tience. ‘* You are a bigger fool than I believed ! 
Your infatuation for that shallow-hearted, cun- 
ning plece of womanhood is beyond me. You 
have put a weapon into her hend that she will 
not be slow to use against you.” 
No, Lady Desma, you wrong her ; 
to me she appears the very em nt of art- 
lesaness and affection. And why should I hide 
my secret from her? Are we nob friends!” 

“Are you not fiddlesticks!"” retorted my 
lady, with more vebemeuce than elegance, 
“Upon my word, Olive, you are as unfit to 
cope with folke as a child. Your profession 
ecems not to have helped you at al! in that 


res 
_ Olive sighed, as if she were weary of the sub- 


jset. 

* Per ” she sald, heavily, I inherit some 
of the 1 slaaplicity of my race.” 
salen Silipaptn tier gering + dkppesectly 
you always upon pparently 
you forget your father’s uf 
ot bog whe nana “ena gesture. nod 
». 3 to remem 
ion Litaeaeeeees 
» Lady Desma would answered, but at that 





moment they were joined by Flossie, who looked 


+ eters, Soe pe y with a fleecy pale blue wrap 
about her and snowy eboulders. 

Soon afterwards Olive took her leave ; and she 
did nob meet her friends again for several days ; 
then it was at a garden party given by a pretiy 

oupg ofatron, named -Mrs. Heather. Lord 

dsay was present, looking a trifle haggard 

and perplexed, for since he last saw Ulive he had 
undergone much mental torture concerning her. 

He loved her, and being an honourable man 
felt he had gone too far in his attentions to draw 
back without some fall and perfect explanation 
of the motives that actuated him. He must 
know all there was to know about her birth and 
early life before he ventured to make her bis 
wife ; but delicacy had forbidden him to inati- 
tute inquiries concerning these things, and to 
Olive he would not apply. 

So, instead of seeking her ond, as he had been 
used to do, he carefully avoided her, and waa 
really grateful when Lady Deama poanced upon 
him. 


He waz conscious that Olive’s dark eyes fcl- 
lowed him wistfully. He saw much of the 
beauty and light leave her face, and his heart 
ached for her; but, being a strong man, he held 
on to his purpose tenaciously. 

Fiossle, radiant in white, was more than 
usually cordial and bright; she was anxious to 
please, and knowing he detested hearing one 
woman decry another, she was very lavish in her 
praise of her numerous acquaintances and 
friends. 

Mrs. Heather had some rare roses, and pre- 
sently Oscar proposed they should go and inspect 
them. Fiossie was quite willing, but Lady 
Desma pleaded fatigue ss a reason for retaining 
her seat under the chestnuts. 

" Have you seen Miss Byron yet!” she ques- 
tioned, as Lindany was leaving her ; and she 
looked keenly into his eyes, 

"*Yes—from a distance; she fs besieged at 
present by adzoirers, so I have had wo chance for 
speech,” 

**Fiossle, as you pase, tell her where you 
me lefo me, and say I am anxiously walting 

er.” 

Smiling, and promising obedience, Fiosele 
moved «ff with her escort ; but when they drew 
near the group, of which Olive formed the centre, 
the latter broke sway, sud went quickly in an 
opposite direction. 

Oscar flushed most unmistakably, whilst Flossie 


sald,— 

“Oh! do you think It possible I have offended 
her?” and her pretty brow was puckered with 
a frown, her Infantile movth drooped at the 
corners. 

O.car felt a greater liking for his companion 
than he had ever before experienced, and hastened 
to frame excuses for Olive, Flossie interrupted 


m, 

“Oh! plesse don’t blame her fo the least; 
were I so unhappily situated as she, I should, in 
all probability, be as sensitive.” 

He started, 

“How Is Miss Byron ‘uuhappily situated’? 
She should be a contented woman. Youth, 
intellect—genius, I should say ; famous and is- 
creasing in prosperlty—what more can she de- 
sire?’ 

Flossie sighed, and eald, fn a surprieed tone,— 

"I thought you knew her history. Puor 
Olive! how cruelly bard {ft fe that ‘the sins 
of the fathers should be visited upon the 
children,’ ” 

“ [know nothing. Will it be any breach of con- 
fidence to tell me all you know of Miss Byron's 
antecedents Believe me, my happiness is nearly 
concerned,’ 

Flossie’s heart was full of “ envy, hatred, and 
malice,” bub her face was childlike ia ite innocent 
gravity, 

‘Why, I thought everybody knew her sad 
story. I heard it shortly after my tntroduction 
to her, and it has but made me love her the more 
-—because I know how much she needs sympathy 
and friendship.” 

They had reached the rose-garden now ; and 
the whole alr was heavy with the fragrance of 
Ls. Frances, Burgundys, Maré:hal Niels, and 





countless other specimens, 
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1 \Fioesie paused, and lifted her innocent blue 
eyes to her companion’s face. 

“How beautiful it is!” she sald, softly ; "I 
could stay here for ever, provided summer and 
vhe roses were eternal too,’ 

“Led me take you to a seat,” he ans 
carelese of the lavish beauty before him. « “ 
want you to tell me all you know of our mutual 


mer sayy him to ag he wished, and 
presently they were res under an arbour 
composed wholly of roses and honeysuckle, and 
he bent an attentive face upon her. She toyed 
with the lace of her sunshade as she spoke, and 
kept her eyes coyly cast down. 

“Can you see Olive now!” she questioned, in 
her low, clear tones. 

* Yes; she is talking to Colonel Warland.” 

“Does not her face eauggest some idea to 

9” 


‘'No; why should it? She is looking per- 
fectly lovely.” 

Fiossie’s blue eyes were uplifted suddenly ; 
there was an angry fiash In them; bat Oscar 
was not regarding her—all his attention was 
given to Olive, 

She wae wearing a cream dress; there were 
crimson flowers at her throat and waist, and the 
perfectly-fitting bodice, the long, sweeping folds 
of her skirt, showed every line and curve of the 
graceful figure, 

Perbsps she had never shown to more advan- 
tage than she did then, despite her pallor and 
the wistfalness of her eyes, and it went to Oscar's 
heart with a pang that the story he insisted on 
hearing might for ever tear’ from him all this 
loveliness and grace, be a barrier between him 
and bis heart's desire. 

‘*] am waiting,” he said, impatiently ; “ and, 
Mise Franklin, as you love her (and in mercy to 
me), make your narrative short,” 

“Ought I te tell you!” with charming hesl- 
tancy. 

‘' Most certainly ; for apon your words reste 
all my life’s happiness or misery |” 

Cag if it were misery |” in a low and woolng 
voloe. 

‘Betier misery than shame, See, you are 
her friend ; you love her, 20 to you I will con- 
fess the truth. Miss Byron is the woman I have 
chosen for my wife; but, if any disgrace at- 
taches to her, the words I long to say will never 
be sald, For the bonour of my race, my wife 
must be like Cresar’s.” 

The girl’s mean, envious heart throbbed with 
triumph, but her face was expressive only of 
pain and perplexity. 

‘I suppose I ought to tell you ; but oh, I pray 
it may make no difference to Oiive’sfutare. She 


is eo good and noble, she deserves all love, all 
reverence,” 


Then, after a pause,-— 

“Did you ever wonder where she obtained 
her unusually dark complexion, her wonderful 
eyes, Can’t you guess what blood fs in her 
veins 1” 

The thought that came to him struck him with 
horror and repulsion ; he would not consent to 
entertain it. 

** Gu on,” he said ; “I hate guess work.” 

“ Olive Byron is the child of a quadroon slave 
by her master.” 

Oscar sat silent. The expression of his face 
might have frightened another woman, or ap- 
pealed to her pity; but Fiossle was neither 
nervous nor pitifal 

“She was a pretty creature, and she was fond 
of her raaster ; so when he brought home a wife, 
and ehe wae sent into the fields to work, she grew 
viclent and reckless, took to drinking and evil 
weys. At last she esckped, and, after leading a 
life of shame in France, crossed to England, 
bringing Olive with her, Then, being reduced 
to starvation, she took her child into the streets 
and begged her bread ; and when Olive grew 
older, she taught her simple songs, which she 
eang.in public squares and roads, In those days 
ehe used to beat her unmercifally, and seemed 
to bate her ; but, at last, Mr, Byron happened to 


hear the child elnging, and was struck by her |. 


voice and appearance. . He gave the woman Z.é 
® sovereign, and claimed Olive as his own, She 





does not know if her mother lives or no, but she 
is in daily fear of meeting her.” 

Silence so deep and profound that Flossie 
feared to break it. All around and about them 
was the beauty of a June day, but Oscar sat un- 
heeding, conscious only of one thought, “ Lost to 
me! Oh! Heaven, lost to me!” 

How could he make this child of slavery and 
sin his wife? Would nob the long line of his 
ancestors rise to reproach hw for the dishonour 
brought upon their ancient name! Suppose he 
m her, and In after years children were 
born to him ; should he not find some taint of 
that despised race In them! Or, if they ques- 
tioned of their mother’s people, what answer 
should he give? Ths uncharitable (not to say 
conceited) words of the hero of Locksley Hall 
returned to him, 


“J, to herd —— narrow foreheads, vacant of our 
?, 

tian boosh ith ower yasenares, like a beast with 
lower pains |” 


He roused himself, and with a sigh that was 


closely allied to a , sald,— 
" Thank you, Mis Frankliv, you have done me 


phy wen ar rad A ome en es» 
to greatly, Shall you back 
Lad Beene 


y 

She walked quietly with him to the place 
where her aunt was altting, but her feet kept 
time to the words ‘ She has lost him ! lost him ! 
lost him !”’ and her face flushed, her eyes grew 
bright with triumph. 

little later Oscar was missing. No one had 
seen him go; be had not even acquainted his 
hostess with his intention ; and none but Flossie 
could give any explanation of bis strange conduct, 
and of course she was discreetly silent, 

She noticed how her rival's sweet eyes were 
dim with anguish, how the tender mouth drooped 
with bitter mournfalnese, but she had no ruth 
upon her. She knew very well Lady Desma dis- 
Send nad abietabel Sik, OM, wade sha taarviod 
before she was of age, would most probably send 
her back to Sunnymead, when her enforced 
guardianship ended ; and, baving tasted of the 
pleasures of a fashionable life, she loathed even 
the memory of the old days, 

My lord went back te his chambers and locked 
himself fn, whilst he fought the battle he knew 
would end in renunciation of Olive. He loved 
her deeply and truly, but not so unselfishly that 
he forget her origin or lift her to his own 


The conflict was fierce and strong. Love cried 
vehemently to be heard, but pride clamoured 
more loudly still ; and, just as night was falling, 
Oscar threw out his arms before him, and, 
dropping his face upon them, ned, “I give 
in ; but ob, my love! my love! what have you 
cost me?” And seeing the long years spread 
out before bim in dreary sameness, he cursed the 
day on which he saw her first. 

He went to the Olympus that night, and, 
from a quiet nook, watched Olive, lletened to her 
voice, witneseed her triumph. Never had she 
been more impassioned, more eloquent, and he 
did not guess “her heart was breaking for a 
little love,” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Ir was Sunday evening ; Mies Byron had gone 
to church, and Olive sat alone ip her drawing- 
room. 


It was growing dark, but she did not for 


lights; In her state of mind she pref the 


the semi-gloom. 

denly grown very bitter to her. 
so justly here—not all the 

admiration that fell lot—could 


s 


she said could never be hers, 
" Love,” she w to herself ; “is not for 
me. I must s by and see other women 





not just; it is not just! How shall I bear to 
live through all my days alone?” 

She hid her face upon the sofa cushions, and 
spread her arms out before her with an in- 
finitely pathetic gesture of anguish and de- 
epair, 


She was so young end so strong that it eeemed 

to her she might live fifty or sixty years to 

her misery. 

wr Oht” she wall ‘Would to Heaven | 

might lie down to-night, and ever wake 
sm 


Below she heard the sound of many feet wpon 
the hot and dusty pavement; the ripple of 
laughter, the Nght words of 
up to her, and she pressed her to her 
ears as though to shut out all sound of the gry 
world, 

“ There bas not been one good day in all my 

“Each has been marred 


away?” 

“Lord Lindsay,” announced ® servant, and 
she lifted herself slowly as Oscar went forward ; 
but she was trembling so violently, was so sick 
and giddy with sudden rapture, that she could 
not Theré was still light enough for hin 
to see the lithe, supple, white-robed figure, to 
mark its sinuous grace. ‘He could see, too, that 
above her white gown her face gleamed whiter, 


that her dark were with emotion. 
“ I must ~ for my intrusion,’’ he 
said, possessing of her slender cold hand ; 


and then the commonplace words died on his 
apoyo a retaining the 
fingers in his clasp,— 

a Why—have--you—come ?” she questioned, 
pantingly; and then went on. “ Was ib wel! 
done? is it wise?” 

“T cannot answer either question until you 
have replied to one upon which rests my whole 
life’s happiness.” —. 

She mi upon the couch once more, wondering 
if, indeed. he had come to offer her his love, and 
praying she might be strong enough to resist the 
temptation that would her. 

“ Olive |” he said ; and his voice was hardly 
lover-like in its tone. “ Olive, I have heard a 
strange story recently rage oy nee I want 
you to confirm or deny it. My —oh, my 
darling, and whatever comes you must be that 
still—with all my heart I love you. There is 
nothing I so desire as the dear gift of your 
affection ; but I owe it to my race-to all our 
old traditions—to marry as befits me. Your 
profession I honour; you yourself know how 
greatly I esteem you ; but I must be assured 
that there is no stain upon your name that your 
birth is honourable, before I dare ask you to join 
lots with me. Sweet, why do you shiver aud 
shrink from me? Good heavens! It is not true 


they say?” she questioned, with 

stiff, white lips. ‘Do nob be afraid to tell me. 

I have born so many evils that one more or less 
cannot Ya 

“It is an insult to tell you !” he erled, carried 

passion. * 7 — my pearl 

I love you love you! Let 

come what may I will make you my wife ! Life 


i 
i 
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She lay silent and motionless, her lovg, dark 
hair all fallen loosely over her agonised face, 
Oscar bent over her. . 

“Olive,” he whispered, “say it is not true ; 
tell me you are the child of honourable parents, 
honourably born $” 

She started up, and laughed shrilly. 

“Shall I lie to you—you who hold my heart 
In the hollow of your band !—you who may read 
my thoughts as » book '—where would be the 
use? And would I deceive you ifI could? All 
is true that you have heard. I ama child of 
shame; my mother was wy father’s favourite 
slave ; ahe was one of the worst and lowest of 
her sex. What wonder, when one reficcts, that 
she came of a degraded, down-trodden race} 
Oh! when I think on their wrongs and mine, 
my heart is hot — our natural enemies. Is 
it well that you should lord ft over ue, traffic in 
our blood} Ah! forgive me, forgive me] My 
woes have made me mad.” 

She threw herself on her knees before him, 
her arms upralsed as if in supplication, but her 
chin had dropped ag her bosoro, and her eyes 
refused to look at him. 

“Speak,” she cried, “‘ Your silence frightens 
me, Blame me if you will, that I have hugged 
my secret close, but do vob hate me utterly.’ 

‘Heaven knows I have no heart to blame 
you,” he sald, in a stifled tone. ‘ It wae natural 
you should wish the past buried out of sight and 
memory; and, Olive,do you dream I could by 
any chain of cireumstances come to hate you ? 
Oh, my love, my love! how can we part 7?” 

He lifted her in his strong arms and clasped 
her close to his breast. She clung about him, 
sobbing and moaning like a creature wounded 
to death. None could guess what it cost him to 
put this woman out of bis life; to cling to his 
resolve made in such bitterness and an, of 
acn', as comes to most men but once in a Iife- 
time. Bat pride up»eld him ; and so, though 
her face lay hidden on his bosom and her hands 
clung about his neck, he prepared to say the 
words that should for ever divide them. 

‘There fs no alternative for us,” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘' You and I can never be anything to 
each other but acquaintances, Friendship 
between us is impossible ; but oh! my dear, my 
dear | if Fate had treated us more kindly, how 
happy we would bave been!” 

‘Happy, yes! Ob, Oscar! say once more 
i love me; that low and mean as is my 

irtb, degraded in sight of allasI am, you still 
love me.’ 

"You know that I do and always shall” ; 
and half unconteciously, he quoted from that 
wonderful poem, ‘‘ The lite and death of 
Jason ” :—- 

'* While I live thou shalt not be less dear 

Than thou art now.” 


He kissed her lips, her brow—the amooth cold 
cheek he might never hope to kiss sgain. 

‘Ob, Heaven!” he said, “‘ thie is worse than 
anything I dreamed, O:ive! Olive! Olive!” 

She lay so passive, so unresisting in his arms 
that he almost thought she had swooned, and 
spoke her name again in tenderest tone. She 
opened her eyes wide upon him, and the misery 
he saw in their dark depths wrung his heart with 
an added parg. 

Outeide the hurrying footete 
lesaly, the careless talk and light laughter went 
on, These things scemed to madden Olive. She 
tore hereelf from his embrace, and leaned out of 
the open window. He moved nearer to her, but 
she never turned her head, never seemed to 
heed him. Her eyes weerily watched the folks 
below, and her voice said, plaintively,— 

“Te there no heart ead but mine? Must I 
always stand alone in my grief! Oh, Heaven ! 
have mercy upon me, comfort me, comfort me.” 

Then the wailing tones died away, and Oscar 
ventured to lay his hands upon her shoulders, 
She turned and faced him, 

‘*The moment has come,” she murmured, 
“You are about to wish me good-bye, Ob, my 
dear love. my dear love ; let me you so now 


sounded cease- 


for the last time. May Heaven bless you in your 
golpgs and comings, May your life be as sweet 








and as mine Is terrible; may no cloud dim 
our or shadow your joy.” 

She had sp>ken as one who pronounces a bene- 
diction, and now she stood apart and alone ; the 
tears were running down her cheeks, and her 
voice was broken and faint. She stretched out 
her arms to the empty alr, and her pathetically 
wild eyes seemed to appeal to the very heavens 
for succour and relief. 

“No one wiil ever love you .as I have loved,” 
she whispered, swaying towards him ; “no one 
minister to your wants as I would have done, 
If ever you find your life as void and barren as 
mine {sas mine is—remember one is waiting 
odes and comfort you—one who asks no 

, who expects none, whose days being 
spent in your service would be joyous! whose 
life apart a is cruel as undeserved shame 

Then she drew nearer to him. 

‘* Let-me be your servant, your slave! It is 
all that Iam fit for. Let me follow you where 
= o—minister to your wants, your wishes ; 

tt do not, oh, for the dear Heaven's sake, do 
not drive me from you!” 

"You ¢o not know what you say,” he an- 
swered, unsteadily. ‘I will not listen to your 
rash proposals, To-morrow you will regret 
them. O.ive! Olive! my heart’s dearest, this 
must be a final good-bye,” 

She sank into a chair and hid her face from 
him, Hstening in a dream!ike way to all the words 
he sald. 

“Heaven knows, if you had been poor only, 
friendlese to the last degree, I would have made 
you my wife!” © 

She interrupted him, wildly. 

“I know !--[ know! Bat I em the offepriog 
of shame and sin. Leave me, oh, leave me! 
Do not look upon me in my degradation. Love! 
—love !—if this poor life of mine cculd make 
you blest, would gladly lay it down for your 
sake, heré and now. If these poor hands could 
lift you to some higher, happier place, they 
would not cease to labour day or night. But 
seeing 1 am helpless, that all my prayers cannot 
make your days happy, I am fain to die, Oh, 
love! Ob, my soul’s love! kiss me once again— 
then go, This anguish is more than I can 
bear !” 


He gathered her close to his breast, and in 
wordless anguish kissed her good-bye. Then he 
loosed ber, and when she peered round the dark 
room she kuew she was alove. She ran to the 
window and looked out. She saw his stalwart 
figure moving swiftly down the street, and In her 
heart she »reathed a blessing upon him, but she 
could frame no word. 

Darker and darker grew the room. The 
streets were growing quieter. She lifted her 
eyes to the dark aky, where not a star shone to 
lighten the gloom. She moved her hands, as if 
fn supplication, then sat silent and dismayed, 
her breath coming gaspingly from between her 
parted Mps. 

It was very tate when Miss Byron returned, she 
having been induced to return home with some 
friends. 

"My dear, she began, in gentle remonatrance 
of the gloominess of the room; but she paused 
suddenly as a white figure moved swiftly towarde 
her, erying,— 

“Ob, you have come at last ! Thank Heaven ! 
thank Heaven!” and then she knew Olive was 
crouching at her feet, sobbing wildly and hys- 
terically, "Kil meas I ree | now and here! 
If you have any mercy on me, any love for me, 
end my most miserable life! I am not fit to 
live. cannot hold up my head amongst you. 
Oh, my heard! oh, my shamed, despoiled life ! 
Friend, dear friend, let me die at your feet! Do 
not—do nob seek to raise me,” and she bent 
lower, whilet Miss Byron trembled with fear and 


ace my poor child! what madness ie 
1’ 

“He has seen me in my degradation, Has 
put me aside for ever (what else could he do!), 
and now, if Heaven would send me death, I 
should be thankful from the depthe of my 


grateful heart, 
Mies Byron sat down upon the floor beside 











her. She was a homely woman to lock upon, 
and her present attitude did not add grace to 
her figure, yet the love on her face, the com- 
passion in her eyes, the tenderness of her 
whole expression, made her slmost beautiful 
then, 

She drew the sobbing girl clore to her breast, 
pillowed the lovely dark head there, and touch- 
ing her cheek with an indeecribably tender 
gesture, spoke so softly ani so lowly, that her 
voice hardly seemed to break the silence of the 
room. 

** Love, love, it fs at the worst but for a few 
short years you suffer, Try to bear your croae 
patiently ; to put this man, who prides himself 
on his high birth (which, after all, is but accl- 
dental), out of your heart and life. Ab, my 
child, there are many in worse siraite than you, 
brought to shame by some action or actions of 
their own, reduced to the lowest depth of poverty, 
longing for, yet fearing, death !”’ 

She broke off with a little sob, and, weeping, 
caught the girl closer yet to her loyal, loving 


heart, 

So through long minuter, which by reason of 
their agony ah hours, she soothed and wept 
with the girl who was to her as » child, a sacred 
charge from her dear, dead brother. 

It was late when Olive went to her room, but 
even then she could not sleep. She looked on 
her life as it was, and as it would be, and prayed 
madly for courage to bear its unlifting woe, ite 
heavy weariness, All the beauty and sweetness 
of the night were lost upon her, as she knelt with 
hidden face, wrestling with such anguish as, 
thank Heaven, falls to the lot of few! In the 
morning she went down pale and heavy-eyed ; 
sick with the sense of desola‘ior. Her lover had 
deserted her, her friend had betrayed her, and 
with the exception of Miss Byron, it seemed to 
her all the world was sgainst her ! 

Mechanically she went about her dutier, and 
her sister-ectresses commented upon her pale, 
dejected looks ; wondered a little why men raved 
of her, saying amongst themselves that her 
beauty waa conspicuous by ite absence, and her 
complexion poeitively sallow. 

‘* She is as dark as a creole,” said one, and the 
other answered, “or a quadroon,” and Olive, 
overhearing, shuddered, and grew eick at heart. 

Returniog from rehearsal she saw, bub affected 
nob to see, Lady Desma’s carriage; Fioesie, 
lovely ina dainty mauve costume, was talking 
animatedly to Lord Lindsay, who appeared very 
haggard in the full and pitiless glare of the hot 
June sun, My lady strove to attract Olive’s 
attention, but vainly, and her face grew dark as 
the turned once more to her niece. 

** Did you see Mies Byron pase?” she asked 
abruptly. 

‘*No,” replied Flossie, unblushingly ; “ how 
was she looking? What an age ib seems since 
wemet! Do you know,” lifting limped blue 
eyes to Oscar’s, ‘' there is no one on earth I love 
so well as Mise Byron, save dear auntie,” 

‘That is a charming plece of condescension on 
your part,” my lady answered with acerbity ; 
“the time has not long since gone when you 
railed at her profession, and feared to be known 
as her friend.” : 

‘*You forget, dear aunt, in what primitive 
fashion I was reared,” meekly, “I am rapidly 
losing my old world prejudices, and I hope, I 
trust, my mind and heart alike are enlarging.” 

She was very fair and dainty, she seemed inno- 
cent and kind, Lord Lindsay must marry one 
day ; why not choose this pretty creature, who 

not averse to him. 

Lady Desma did not invite him to lunch as 
was her wont. With a cold good-bye she entered 
her house, and when Flossie followed her to her 
boudoir, she considerably startled that young 
lady by grasping her shoulders fiercely, and 
demanding, *‘ What this meant,” 





CHAPTER IV. 


“* REALLY, aunt,” the girl retorted, with covert 
insolence, “ you must be more explicit.” There 
was a flash of anger in her blue eyes, and an 
ominous lowering of the pretty brows, 
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“There is no occasion for me to my 
meaniog. Why did you so ly ignore 
Olive? What has changed Lord Lindsay ?” 

“Do you suppose,’ with a shrug ef her 
shoulders, ‘‘thad I can associate with the 
daughtér of a dissolute quadroon! And if Lord 

y shares my prejudices, am I to blame ?” 

“ And yeb only twenty minutes ago you swore 
you loved Miss Byron.” 

**O! course I did,” laughing shortly, ‘Are 
socieby women fnvariably truthful? Aunt, you 
have often impressed upon me the arising 
from uuequal matches. I profit by your teaeh- 
ing. Ishall save Ovear Lindsay from a foolish 
etep, and advance my own welfare. Can you 
ny that, knowing ail, he would marry 


“ Do you mean you have told him the story?” 
aud under the blazing scorn of her aunt's eyes 
Fiossle winced, “ Answer me, girl; I will have 
ora it tal him §" and a‘fightedly 

“I did tell him 1” slowly ; 

My lady turned upon her with such an ex- 
pression of rage and repulsion that Flossie 
‘trembled, 

“Thave done no wrong,” she said, sullenly. 
** I only spoke truth.” 

Lady Desema silenced her by a swift and 
an, 


gesture. r 
“Silence |” she eaid, paeslonately; “ make 


0 excuses; none could bs offered for such 


conduct as yours. You make medoubt you are 
your mother’s child, Contrast your ways, your 
thoughts, with those of this poor wronged girl, 
and who is most entitled to Saxon honour, Saxon 
fesliy? I will not live in the same house with 
you; you shall not stay to perfect your 
To-morrow you return to Sannymead |” 

Fiossie laughed scoffingly. 

‘You forget, aunt, you are my guardian for 
two and a-half years yet ; however tly you 
may bate me you cannot rid yourself of your re- 
sponsibility. I fancy you would find yourself 
check mated.”’ 


Nothing could exceed the insolence of the girl's 
tone and manner, the impertinent defiance and 
anger in the blue eyes. My lady sighed, as she 
ier Pe the contemplation of her niece's 

y 

** Unfortunately, I cannot rid myself of you; 
neither will I attempt to prejudice Oscar Lindsay 
agaisas you, He deserves to be punished for his 
base desertion of Miss Byron. I cannot wish him 
& bitterer punishment than marriage with you 
means.” 

She passed from the room, and Fiossle, 
throwing aside hat and gloves, eank upon a 
couch, smiling significantly. When the luncheon- 
bell sounded she did not join my lady, and a 
servant going to seek her found ber asleep, with 
asmile of cherubic sweetness upon her pretty 
falr face. 

A few days later, as O.ive was returning from 
rehearsal alone (Mies Byron being copfized to 
her room by a severe heariache), a tattered igure 
brushed by her. Absorbed in her own thoughts 
she pald no attention to the vagrant who stood 
vpon the kerb leering at her fiendishly. She was 
altogether unaware that the dreadful creature 
turned and followed her stealthily ; she did not 
‘ear the low chuckle that broke from the sensual 
Ups, as the woman drew nearer and nearer to 

er. . 

In merciful ignorance of what awaited her, she 
entered her own home, and went wearily upstsire, 
But she was nob destined to enjoy peace long. 
Suddenly a clamour arose in the hali, and as it 
increazed in volume and strength she went to 
the landing, and, lifting her voice, asked what 
was passing, A servant volunteered the informa- 
tion that a woman demanded to see her—a 
‘* beggar-woman,” in accents of eupremest dis- 
dain. Aunoyed that euch a creature should 
have foresd her way into the hall, Oliverandown- 
sbaire, She saw the crowd of mocking servants, 
heard their eccffiag words, and caught ata maid 
to prevent herself falling, because, before and 
above all sie was conscious of one face she had 
hoped had long since rested under the quiet 
earth, 

A dreadful face, with matted: black hair 
tumbied about it, bloodshot eyes and purple 





complexion—whatever beauty the woman might 
once have possessed was gone for ever, ee 
by debauchery and prolonged intemperance, 
clothes hung sbout her in rage, her hands were 
dirty and claw-like, and she looked more like a 
bird of prey than a human creature. Seeing 
Oliva, she darted forward, and cried ic a hoarse 
thick voice,—" Ah, my child | my child !” 

Bat the cubase ake shrank back. 

* Don’t touch me,” she cried, in a terrified 
tone, “ for Heaven's sake don’t touch me, Who 
—who are you?” 

* WhosamI? Come now, you know! Your 


poor unhappy mother, who has been searching 


and years for you. Ob, dear! oh, dear 1” 
inning to whine, ‘I thought you’d have been 
glad to see mo,” 
S.iil that stany look of horror on Olive’s pure 
— face ; still that motion of the hand to the 


t, 

“How can I believe you! Ob,I will not, I 
dare not, lest I go mad! Surely @ | mother 
cannot ave fallen so.Jow. No, no, I am not 
your a You lie! Oa! Heaven be thanked, 

ou 1 ” 

itr Do If” the other demanded viciously. 
‘* Turn up your slesve, your left sleeve, and tell 
me what you ace?” 

ly Olive did as she wae bidden, and 
the wondering aervants saw the white arm above 
the elbow was marked with her names, and around 
it lay the coils of a serpent in vivid biae. 

The woman laughed exultantily, 

“That marks you ss my child. I picked out 
those things when you were a tiny tot not more 
= eighteen months old. Do you believe me 
now % 

"Ob, heaven! I must,” and, shuddering, 
she would have fallen had not Miss Byron stolen 
behind and thrown an arm around her. 

‘§ Well, look here,” urged the woman, dog- 
matically, “you don’t think I’m golng to live 
{on want whilss you live on the fat of the land, 
and queen it with the best! Now I’ve found 
you I mean to stay with you, and show you 
what a mother's love is like. You've nob known 
it for many years,” and she began once more to 


**Ooms apstairs,” Olive answered, heavily, 
conecious of the curfous eyes bend on her. 

Her new-found mother followed’ st ingly 
up the carpeted stairs, commenting ientig'en all 
she eaw. 

They paused by one consent ab Mis Byron’s 
room, Taat lady, with a gesture of infinite con- 
tempt, algned to the coloured woman to enter, 

**You must have a bath, and change those 
rags for something more decent ; I will give you 
some clothes until you can get others made. And 
when you have bettered your appearance we will 
talk of your future,” 

She drew Olive away, and in silence they 
entered the latter's boudoir ; then the two women 
fell in each other's arms, and sobbed as though 
their hearta would break. 

Bat at last, wren herself free from Miss 
Byron’s embrace, Olive signed to her to leave her ; 
and being once more alone, cast herself down 
upon the ground, moaning and writhing, sob- 
bingly ques what further fll was to befall 
her; uuconsclously arking, {a the Laureate’s 
words, “ Flow could he love a thing so low?” 

When her agony had somewhat spent iteelf, 
she rose faint aud exhausted, and bathing her face 
and eyes, went downstairs to her friend, 

Later on they were jolaed by Z.é Donato and 
Olive listened whilst Miss Byron endeavoured to 
make terms with her. 

Bat she was obstinate; she would not acceph 
an allowance if with the allowance came eepara- 
tion from her child. 

She had found her after many years, and the 
intended staying with her to the end of her days, 

No bribes, no threats, had any power upon her, 
and finally Olive said, wearlly,— 

“Let her alone; after all, she is my—my 
mother; my home ia hers by right of that rela- 
tionship.” 

» Bo Z.6 became an inmate of the once 
house, and socn it was all too obvious that her 
dominant vice was intemperance, 

Ia vain Olive and Mies Byron endeavoured to 





Desma proved herself a true friend fa 
those dark days; she was to be seen with Olive 
in all the hannts of fashion, whither she dragged 
the reluctant girl. She spent hours with her at 
her own and was the only creatare who 
Oe day Seb etemnmiaend Lael ialibg 

pe encoun * 

“Oscar,” she said, ‘'this is a very dreadful 
— Olive.” 

* Great heavens, yes,” he answered, hoarsely. 
**Lady Desma, you know the I once 
nursed concerning her; you were the first to 
gaess my love for her ; yet even you cannot tell 
peer heos, cog hep to let her go; how my 
passion for has ge Boy bon Bui 
if I bad married her, think of the degradation 
each would have suffered through that woman's 


"She won't live for ever,” bluntly, ‘‘and on 
her own head be her sins. Why should Olive 
suffer for her parents crimes?” 

“Tt Is the law of the world.” 

"More shame to the world that It should be 
so, You have disappointed me greatly, and failed 
her miserably. You are not the generous unsel. 
fish nian I ved you, and I hope you will 
live to repent your folly,’ with which she left 
him In high dudgeon. 

It was about the time of rehearsal, and re- 
memabering this he bent his steps towards the 
Olympus, and arrived there In time to meet 
Ojiive as she came out. 

Her carriage was awaitiog her, and as she 
stepped into it he spoke her name, A flush of 
colour ber pale face a moment, but 1 died 
out , leaving her whiter thar before. 

“fp must speak to you,” he eaid, hurriedly. 
“ May I get up?” 

“Yes, my lord,” with a painful humility fn 
voice and manner, and stepping in he seated him- 
relf beside her. 

“What have you been thinking of me?” he 
questioned, fixing his on her 
changed and most unhappy face. ‘' Have your 
thoughts been very bitter ones ?” 

“Not” she answered slowly, and as one who 
stays to choose her words, careful of giving 
offence. ‘I felt that what you did was the only 
thing left you to do; and much as I deplored 
your decision, I knew {t was the only one you 
could make.” 

"Olive! Olive! You never doubted, my 
vr OS, but for the of that—ihe 

i no; but for memory 
one sweet and holy thing in my life—I should 
have gone mad or ended all long since—long 
since, Oh! the misery I have borne and still 
bear; {t would kill a weaker woman, but I em 
so terribly ange 2 voor sud a her 

nm him searchingly, me, do you 
Se hee change in me? Have I not grown 
thioner, paler, more languid? If you would 
comfort me, say you believe my life is wearing 
away—that reat is soon for met Oh! 
if you love me you will nob withhold such « hep 
role # darling ! You do not 

“ Oilve, my , my queen lo 
know what you say, or you would hesitate before 
you pained me so sorely. ‘Love, love! these 
past few weeks have shown me my heart—have 
taught me all that you are to me, J cannot live 
without you. rly, my past madness, my in- 
tolerable pride. me to me as my wife, my 
dear and honoured wife!” 

"Oh, hath! oh, hash!” she erled. ‘Now, 
indeed, you are mad, My story Maal 


prty now. Would you have your poin 
to as the offspring of aslave? Oh, no! oh, no 
must not do yourself this wrong. 
ou truly to dreg you down to my own 
level f Do you not know that you are dearer to 
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shivered away from him. 

* Oh, mercy, mercy!" she said; ‘do not 

peri = aye soap geting thon 
ou, | my » when we say bye to- 
yee shall have parted for ever, I hope for 
wy ownsake we ehall not meet again. At the 
close of my engegemant I shall leave England. 
Perhaps in another country, among other scenes, 
I may partly forget my woe.” 

'* You shall not leave me,” be said, under his 
breath, ‘You have made me yours for all 
time ; you wil! not have the heart to leave me 
now, jast when I feel my aeed—my uuutterable 
need—of you i” 

She sighed and shook her head. 

“ Through long ages the women of my .race 
have been the slaves of yeurs ; how, then, sbould 
I be your wife? Ah! no—no—no! You over- 
estimate your love and yeur courage. To-day it 
is good-bye for ue.” 

Taey had reached her home now, and me- 
chanically he assisted her to alight, He felt any 
further pleading was useless, and yet he hoped 
sgainst hope; and fn the vain belief that he 
right yet turn her heart bo him, he asked if he 
might go in with her. 

* Yes,” she said, “ porhaps you will find your 
healing here,” and led the way into the 

ouse, 

As they went towards the breakfast-room he 
heard a terrible voice alternately raving and sing- 
ing negro melodies, He glanced ab Olive; sick 
and faint, with hands pressed close to her heart, 
ehe leaned against the wall, 

‘Listen! she sald; “listen! bud ty - 
mercy turn away your eyes from me, t 
my mother’s voice, and she is in one of her 
drunken fite.” 

She roused herself.suddenly, and slmost ran 
into the room before him ; bat he followed, and 
before she could elude him clasped her in his 
arms, 

“Sweet and dear, come to me! None can 
help you save me,” and he essayed to kiss her, 
but she wrenched herself from him, 


“No, no, po; do nob ade me, This is 
my rightful place ; let me here and thank 
you for all your pees, all your honourable 
love. Do nob raise me; with my face 


hidden, my hands fast held in yours, I can 
what is in my heart. Heaven bless you, make 
you aa you deserve to be ; crown all_your 


life goodness, and for your comfort ay Poa 


learn forgetfulness of me—the woman w. 


x 


“See!” said Olive, brokenly, ‘to what 
Cee re eevee bo eh? This is my mother! 
Could you to have anything in common 
with her }”’ 

He could not answer. The spectacle before 
bim was too terrible to allow of speech, He 


“ Pity, me! pity ial. sea ioe, Pol als 
. Then be roused hinoeelf, and erfe3,— 





“To is not true! Olive, what proof have you 
that this woman Is what she claims to be ?” 
For anewer she rolled i oomelh wap and 
showed him the unsightly mark upom her arm. 
“She alone of the outer world knew of this !’’ 
And like ove in a dream, he saw her lead 


the creature away, and went out, feeling 
his doom was sealed, 
CHAPTER V, 


OLIVE never could tell how she lived through 
the three following weeks ; tut ab length the 
season closed, and all the fashionable world 
hastened away from. town. 

She had intended leaving the country, but 
the state of Miss Byron’s health forbade this; so 
she was compelled to accept provincial engage- 
mente, and her first carried her to Brivtol, 

Here she played to enthusiastic houses, and, 
but for the terrible presence of ber mother, might 


have been tolerably contented. 
Qne day, when Z & had failen into s drunken 
sleep she locked her in her room, and 


to Miss Byron that they should drive to 
‘ortishead, a small watering-place about twelve 
molles distant. ; 

The road lay through a lovely tracb of very 
hilly country ;-the day, the scenery, and the 
vehicle were all thab could be desired ; the Jehu 
a model of anya © sy elvility. 

. Both Olfve and Miss Byron were unusually 
silent, but each enjoyed the drive in her own 


way. 

Reaching the hotel, they found it was quite 
full of tors, but that they could have tea in 
about an hour in the public room. 

Olive proposed they should atroll through the 

de and Into the lovely woods beyond; and 

fon assented with slacrity, glad to sve 

the girl foterested fa anything, They wandered 

about the lawns for a while, and then branched 

off towards the woods ; bub precenily they heard 

the voices of men and girle drawing near, and 

Olive immediately recognised one as Fiosele’s, 
from ite peoullarly clear aud bell-like quality, 

She had not exchanged any words with the 
little Jadas since ahe learned her treachery ; bud 
she had long ago forgiven her, and her heart 
lopged for some sign of affection, some hin’ of 
remorse, although none ever came. 

A litile paler of cheek, with her breath coming 
faster, she held en her way until the merry 
party.were close at hand. The path was very 
narrow, so that two could hardly walk abreast, 
and Olive drew aside to allow the others to pass, 

As Flossie lifted her limpid eyes, and saw the 
pure and perfect face of the actress, she flushed 
slightly, and was a moment embarrassed ; bat, 


‘That was a cub direct, with a vengeance,” 
said the latter, with a lond laugh. "Isn’behe 
the ‘ nigger’ actress Lindsay was gone on)” 

He was a self-made man, bot it was a great 
he had net epared a little time from 
his ‘'pile” to cultivate refinement of 
and manner. 

His words reached Olive with cruel distinct- 
Deas, vagiog np pe - op to stone, 
wa gay party ac it rapidly disappeared 
among ferns and trees, Then she turned to 


tinniog, stoked ie o obd thing through tas 
a t rou, e 
wood ia the direction of the hi, nk 

The brambles plucked at and tore her skirts ; 
butin ber mad haste she heeded no:hing; was 
unconscions that her companion was far behind. 
Her one object was to reach the hotel by a cir- 
cuitous route, the very opposite to that taken 

Flossie, toorder ont the carrlage, end drive 
away before focurring any farther insolence, 
Once outside the wood, she paused, panting, 
and waited for Miss Byron to join her. Neither 

aa with faces turned towards the sea, they 

ow walked on elde by side. 
There was such ungovernable anguish, such 


= 





awful despair upon Olive’s face and in her eyes, 
that the elder woman was afraid to speak. 

At last the hotel was reached; thelx Jehu 
stood at the gate, and, entrusting him to settle 
whh the proprietor, they seated themselses, and 
awaited his return with yery scanty patience. 

Olive wae painfully conscious of curious faces 
at windows, She even caught a glimmer of 
golden bair, which, from ite fluffiness, could 
belong to none but Fiosele, 

Ab last, to her unutterable relief, the coach- 
man ap and soon they had left the hotel, 
the pler, and the little rambling town behind. 

Just as they emerged from under an avenue 
of trees a slight figure sprang forward, and » 
deilcately-gloved hand was held up as a signal for 
them to stop, 

"Get ont!” said Mise Franklin, fmperious!y 
to Olive, ' I want to speak to you,” 

Without a word Olive obeyed, and they walked 
to # Httle distance together ; then Fiossie sald,— 

"I felt ip best we should understand each 
other clearly, so l’ve been running here as fast 
ae I could to pub matters plainly before you, I 
daresay I hurt you a little while ago, but you 
must remember I have s position to maintalu, 
and thap (since your story has become known ) 
you area most undesirable acquaintance, Tam 
aot going to mince matters,” with a cunning 
glance at the other’s pale face and argulshed 
eyes ; “‘ you oust see for yourself that friend- 
ship between us is impossible.” 

“I do! Ido! Heaven knows I do!” swiftly 
and passionately. 

“Of course, whilat your estimable mother 
posed as dead it was all very well, but now she 
has been réeuecitated, and has made herself po 
notorious, I think it expedient we should be as 
strapgers.” 

The hard look upon the fair face marred Its 
prettiness, and made it absolutely shrewish. 

* Your wish shall be obeyed ; but oh! Fivsele; 
how I have loved you!” 

**Of course ; 16 was to your interest to do so, 
especially as my auat was so fooliehly enamoured 
of you, Well, in future, I should be glad if you 
would forget you ever knew me; end as Lord 
Lindsay is staying here, {b would be advisable 
not to visit the place too frequently, as he may 
suppose you wish to recall him to his forgotten. 
alleglance,”’ 

“To ts not likely I shall visi} Portishead ; my 
one experience of it has been all-sufficlent ; but” 
~—and she could not resist a covert ecoff—" per- 
haps you have # personal Interest in Lord Lind. 
say's welfare!” 

The answer came readily enopgh. 

"He hes hinted to Lady Desma that he fn- 
tends to marry. He owes {t to his position, and 
aa I find favour in hia eyes, why should I not be 
‘my lady?’ He does not profess aby passion 
for me, but we understand each other, and that 
is en fficiens,” 

Quite; but Miss Franklin, if he marries you 
he deserves all pity. You have shown me your- 
self in your true colours, I wish to Heaven 
you had not! Oh! woman! woman! may you 
never regret this hour, and your treachery to 
me.” 


With a gesture of farewell she turned away ; 
and Flossie, with a smile upon her baby face, 
went back to Portishead. 

Heavily the next two days passed, aud Olive 
had regained somewhat of her tranquillity when 
she adjourned to the theatre the second night, 

The play wae The Octoroon, and by natare and 
elrcumstance she was peculiarly fitted to play the 
part of heroine. There was an unuavally crov ded 
house, Lady Desme and her party were preeent, 
Lord Lindsay and the self-made man, between 
whom and Fiostie there existed a secret under- 
standing. Failing Oscar she intended marry- 
log Ward, because hia wealth uvited to Lady 
Deema’s influence would win for her the posfticn 
she so craved. She had hinted to Ward that If 
he weuld winx her he must publicly degrade Olive 
Byron, “who is my tenemy.” He was rot 
at all averse to tru to his lady’s wishes, ba- 
Meving that she really had some affection for 


him. 
So to night he had organised a plan by which 
be hoped to carry Fioesie’s heart by storm, Pe 
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had engaged a number of roughs (and in Bristol 
such creatures are plentiful as flowers in spring) 
to hurl inuendos and baseless lies at Olive as she 
essayed to fill her part. He had no ruth upon 
her ; she had ‘‘nigger blood "’ in her veins, and 
“niggers have no feeling,” and why should he 
spare any creature who stood between him and 
happiness ¢ 


Toe play proceeded smoothly enough for 
awhile. Olive met her usual of praise, and 
Le (parhaps because of her knowledge of 

ly Deema’s and O:car’s presence) played with 
more verve than usual. Butin the second act a 
toud groaning and bissing coupled with 
expletives of an unsavoury kind—accusations that 
might well bring the blood to men's faces 
Iindies rose In fear, men cried for silence; and 
thers at the remote edge of the stage stood 
@.ive, as @ creature driven to bay, wild and 
white, with slim clenched hands half. closed 
eyes, For a moment, those who pitied her 
d she would faint, aud tender women wept 

for ker, strong men felt thelr hearts throb faster. 
arose a cry of “Tura them out! turn 
out!” and indignation waxed to a terrific 


om vow y O.ive moved, her eyes opened wide 
upon sympathetic audience, and as they lit 
upon Oscar's disturbed face, Lady Desma’s 
bowed figure, new life seemed to enter her being. 
With a bound she came to the front, and 

up her slim hands imploring silence. There was 
pession on her faca, in her every gesture; fear 
eid timidity alike were forgotten in the strong 
desire to clear herself before her friends, Her 
sweet volce, clear and wild now, clove the air 
with passion. 

“*I ask English jastice, nothing more nor 
fess. Wili you forgeb your boasted character, 
and deal me—a defenceless, he)pless woman— 
euch cruelty that all my life shall lie desslate 
before me? O12! mon who are jastly proud of 
your aucient name and race! Oh! : 
nurtured with ail love, all care, give your pity 
to the poor child of Africa—the despised and 
rejected of all races. See, I sm before you 
alone, against such fearful odds that my heart 
fails me ; as I kneel,” and now she fell upon her 
knees before them all, “as I kneel in sight of 
Heaven, I am innocent of thoss things laid to 
my charge—a poor, miserable woman, the sport 
of fate. Ob! if to be wretched is bo be guilty, 
then truly I am guilty.” 

Then there arose such a tumult as has pro- 
bably never been heard within those walls, The 
police were called in to exp:l the orginators 
of the uproar, and still Ollve knelt there, with 
upralsed face, and supplicating hands, mutely 
imploring pity and relief. 

The curtain was rung down, but not too soon 
for folks to ses the stalwart fizure of a man 
steoping over, aad lifting her from her lowly 
posture. Papers said the next morning that her 
champion was Lord Lindeay, and some suscep- 
tible young ladies remembered for many months 
his proud bearing, his flashing eyes and defiant 
face, and wondereti what there could be in 
common between my lord and the actrass, 
However, Ovive’s fame suffered no slur— 
rather the Bristolians conspired to do her 
hononr, as if to make reparation for the wrong 
done her. 

Months passed, and » new season began. 
Mr, Ward was growing obviously impatient of 
Flosale’s coquetries, and was anxious to net 
bis bird ; but she still staved off the evil hour, 
hoping that eventually Oscar would propose. 
One she sat with her straw-coloured 
admirer in the conservatory, and he began to 
plead his cause very volubly ; but finding his 
lady love obdurate, he urged the reasons why 
she should marry him. 

“For your sake, Flossie, I blackened Miss 
Byron's name, and if the scheme miscarried, am 
Ito blame? Did I leave a stone unturned to 
compass. her rufn and disgrace }” 

“Still she fa the favourite actress In town ; 
aud as you missed your object, so ft is natural 
you should goles your reward. Had you but 
driven her from England, made my triumph 
eecure, I would have married you the next day. 
I bate her, would stay at nothing to complete 





her humiliation. You thould have chosen 
better agents than a few Bristol roughs.” 

‘ Teue, Miss Franklin ; they were very inefii- 
clent allies.” 

She started and gave a little scream as O2car 
Lindsay appeared from behind some pa'm ferns. 

“Thave been an unwilling listener to your 
later words. Pardon msif I feel it my duty as 
an Englishman to make known what I have 
heard,” 

She was silent, having no defence ready, and 
Oscar, turning to Ward, bade him go. Some- 
thingIn the young lord’s eye and voice made 
tke other obey with alacrity. Then he towered 
over Fiossie, rendering her smaller snd more 
insignificant by contrast with his tall, stalwart 


“TI believe, Mies Franklin, you once professed 
a violent friendship for Olive Byron?” ~ 

*Allas Donato. That is true; but from what 
transpired at a later date I felt myself constrained 
to end my acquaintance with her.” 

“And to institute a syatem of persecution 
sgainst her?” 

It ts the duty of every English lady to keep 
soclety clear of interlopers euch as Olive Donato, 
What I did was for the good of others, as well as 
my personal comfort, Ib is extremely awkward 
to meet such creatures as this half-caste, who 
seems to have so great an interest for you,” 
sneered Flossie, 

“Tf it fs any satisfaction to you to learn it, 
Miss Franklin, you are ectiy welcome to 
know that, being fully aware of Miss Byrou’s 
parentage, I haveasked her to become my wife. 
If eventually she convents, I am afraid your 

will be uently harrowed ; as Lady 
Liudsay you will compelled to meet her 
often.” 

The rage and hate on Flossie’s face rendered it 
positively ugly. 

“If you choose to disgrace yourself and family 
{t is no concern of mine, ren cohen, gmaang 
doubtless you will find your mother-in-law a 
pleasing element {n the family circle.” 

She endeavoured to pass him by, but he de- 
tained her a few minutes longer. 

‘Of course you understand I shall inform 
Lady Desma of the substance of your conversa- 
sion with Ward?” 

, a began to tremble, but answered, Inso- 
entiy,— 

**You will please yourself, I have no doubt 
the task will be a one.” 

And so they my lord to seek Lady 
Desma, and impart his knowledge of Filossie’s 
treachery to her. When he had gone, the lady 
went up to her niece’s room, and a very stérmy 
scene eneued. The servants heard their mis- 
tress’s voice raised in anger, Flo-wie's alternately 
entreating and defying, and wondered what had 
caused the rupture between them. 

At the conclusion, my lady said,— 

*' And this Ward wishes to marry you (che 
man must have been a born fool) |” 

Flossie discreetly ignored the latter part of 
her speech, and anewered,— 

‘* Mr, Ward would be only too happy to make 
me his wife at any date I choose.” 

‘* For your own comfort’s sake let it be an 
early one, for I am determined to rid myself 
of you as soon as possible. I don’t want to 
create a scandal, and if your marriage is hurried 
on, it shall take place from this house. If 
not, I must request your father’s relatives to 
receive you. I don’t care anything about the 
conditions of the will, so it Is useless to urge 
them upon me. I have siways had my own way 
until now, and I don’t intend to have any alte- 
ration {n that one respect.” 

Two days later the papers announced that a 
marriage was to take place between Mr, Ward, 
of Vennerton Hall, Sussex, and 7, Grosvenor- 
square, and Flossie, only daughter of the late Rev. 
Albert Franklip, and niece of Lady Desma. 

There was some wonder amongst my lady's 
friends and acquaintances that she should allow 
Flossie to make such a mésalliance, for the bride- 
grom-elech was by no means a favourite; but 
one young lady ked shrewdly thatif “he 
were a pill he was & gilded one, and money covers 
a multitude of sins,” 





So at the close of April the marriage was con. 
eummated, and Flossie fondly that ebe 
should have but to speak to bs obeyed ; but Mr. 
Ward was not capable of much passion, ard hav- 
ing an overweening senve of his own Importance, 
determined his wife’s happiness and wishes should 
be secondary to hisown, And ft was not long 
before the lady learned he wis most parsimonicu; 
in little things, and that her allowance was not 
nearly as much es she thought ft should be, She 
learned, too, to tremble under his anger, and to 
be careful to give no offence, 

And as week followed week, Olive’s ever-ir. 
creasivg popularity added to her discomfort and 
jealousy. The actress held on her way, quietly, 
patiently ; but those who knew her well foretoid 
an early death for her, said that her heart was 
slowly breaking with the shame and horror her 
mother had brought upon her, 

She had grown wofully pale, and the dark eyes 
looked far too large for the thin, wan face; the 
beautiful mouth had a downward droop, and even 
her voice was Through the rich liquid 
tones there vibrated always a note of agony 
that brought tears to the eyes of many as ebe 
uttered paelonate or plaintive speeches; {t 
seemed to her that only her art saved her from 
madness ! 





OHAPTER VL 


On a bright May morning a woman of curious 
gait and appearance hurried through the busy 
streets, with a bundle under her arm. She waz 
so evidently foreign, so strange and hideous to 
look upon, that folke involuntarily glanced after 
her; but she took no notice of passers-by, being 
intent upon one object—the disposal of her bundle 
for as high a price as she could wheedle from the 
broker. Now and again she chuckled to herself, 
remembering how clevely she had eluded Mip 
Byron’e vigilance. 

At last she came toa shop whose distinctive 
a wae wy by three balls, — 
here entered, pear while 
some coins clutched tightly in her Tiga hand. 

Her dul! eyes glanced vacantly round, and then 
she started at a run to gain the other elde of the 
road, 

There was a shout, a sudden sick feeling of 
dread in the hearts of many, and then the woman 
fell to the ground like a log, under the very feet 
of two noble carriage horses, 

The oceupant of the carriage sprang out as 
soon as the frightened animals were brought to a 
standatill. He wasa fine, handzom: man, and he 
spoke with a foreign accent, 

* Who {fs she, does any one know! Poor soul ! 
poor soul |” 

Then, as some policemen proposed carrying her 
to the hospital, he broke out hastily,— 

“No, not It was through me this accident 
ocourred. I am responsible for her. well-being. I 
am staying at the Charing Cross Hotel ; carry 
her there |” 

In an Incredibly short time Z.é was in 
the stranger's bed, and the best medical advice 
had been obtained. Bat as the two doctors took 
thelr leave oneof them said,— 

“She — lash long ; Kg tas _ an intem- 

te life, and recovery possible. When 
the 1 fs coneclous Inquire who and what her friends 
are; they should be sent for at once.” 

The stranger went to his eltting-room and 
tried to read, but the event of the morning had 
uonerved bim, and he could net fix his attention 
upon his paper. He wa: glad when the nurse 


appeared, 

“Tf you please, sir, she is conscious, and is 
atking to go home.” 

He rose and followed her. Z é turned her 
head heavily as they entered. 

“My poor woman, you must try to be content 
here; it is imposaible to move you.” 

At the first sound of his voice she started abd 
flung out her hands,— 

“You have found me at last |—James Donato, 
you have found me at last |” 

Slowly ft dawned upon him who and-what she 
was, Small wonder that he had not recognised 
her before! When last he had aeen her she had 
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been a handsome quadroon girl—-scarcely darker 
than a brunette—now he shrank from her with a 
curse. 

"No, no!” she cried, wildly, “don’t curse 
me !—master |—you loved me once—before the 
white-faced woman atole your heart from me! 
Ah! how I hated her !—howI hate her now !”” 

“You murdered her,” he answered sternly. 
“ Your hatred cannot touch hernow. But where 
is my child? To what life of mikery and shame 
have you reared her? Answer me, woman! Oh, 
Heaven ! she will die and take her secret with 


her |” 

5 ting, with her eyes 
closed and her teeth set fast. He forced some 
brandy between them, and at last had the satis- 
jac'im of seeing her eyes unclose, 

" Zoe,” he said, kneeling down, to bring his 
face on & level with hers, “you are dying ; no 
human sgency can help you now.” 

“I know, I know,” she answered, impatiently. 
*] heard what the dovtors ssid—loternal in- 
juries, could not stop the bleeding. Well, what 
is it you want, James Donato{” 

"The trathi” fiercely, “Where is my 
child q ” 

" What lf I ssy I-don’t know, or that I mur- 
dered her in cold blood ; or, worse still, what if 
Le nfess I have made your dainty darling a crea 
ture for all good women to shun /” 

He hid his face, groaning,— 

“ Are you a devil that you torture me thus!” 

“Perhaps I am; bub what I am you made 
me!” hoarsely, 

Then it seemed as though the heart so long 
unused to tenderness, to any good or holy im- 
pulse, melted within her. Perhaps some memory 
of happier days, when she had been an innocent 
child, before her master loved her with the love 
that was her doom, stirred within her. Slow 
tears rose to her dim eyes. 

“I will tell you all. Your child is Olive 
Byron, the tragedienne, and is as good as your 
heart can desire, Send for her; she will tell 
you all her past ; send for her that I may con- 
fsa al! before her, and let some one take down 
my words.” 

Olive was sitting at luncheon with Miss Byron 
when a note was brought in to her. Breaking 
the seal listlessly, she began to read, Then her 
whole face changed ; suddenly she flung her arms 


about her friend,— 

“Ob, read! read! She has met with an 
accident, and is dying! Heaven forgive me! 
Ob ! Heaven forgive me, that I am glad!’ 


Miss Byron took the note. It ran: 


“ Caarlog Cross Hotel. 
Toe woman ealiiog herself Z.é Donato has 
been knocked down and mortally injured, She 
can last but very few hours. Come at once, as 
ehe has some important revelation to make,” 


In an almost incredibly short time the two 
women had rea the hotel, and were led up- 
stairs to a large and airy. room. 

They f.und a nurse and a handsome middle- 
aged gentleman (whom Olive suppssed to be the 
doctor) in attendance; at a far end eat another 
gentleman—a magistrate, z 

“* You've come to see me die,” Z é aaid, speak- 
ing with great difficulty, “and in your b 
you're glad to be rid of me at last. I've been an 
evil influence to you ali your days, Sit down 
here, and let me tell my tale, The name 
‘mother’ has no tender meaning for you—I 
know, [kuow! Perhaps if you had realiy been 
my child I should have been a better woman. 
Olive, you are no more my child than you are 
hers!” pointing to Miss Byron. 
tnt iedpomp ie paciel A cine oe 

ps; bub 4 t self- 
control she po hort. gviherny and the failing 
voice went on,— 


“IT carried you off in reverge upon your 
parents ; you were quite a little child, noth two 
years old, Your father,;was named James 
Donato, and like his wife was a Creole, and one 
of the richest men in Cuba. Two years before 


his marriage he + me of » planter, and as I 
ime took me into the house. 
been with ty late mistress, 





and she educated me well ; so when he found I 
could read and sing, and do many things that 
ladies do, he began to notice ms. I learned to 
love him with all my soul, and he loved me too, 
but only as a man loves his horse or dog. Then 
I became his mistrees, and I did not believe I 
sinued. I belonged to him body and soul. 
Slaves have no claim to morals; they are white 
folks’ luxuries ! 

“I was happy, ob ! so happy, that I used to 
sing for joy as I went about. And he wae proud 
of me in a way, because the gentlemen who 
visited him used to admire me and make mnch 
of me. For two years things went on like this ; 
and then, one oul tap, my master went to Porto 
Rico, He was absent a month, and when he 
came back I knew at once what had happened. 
But he must make my misery plainer to me ; 80 
he took me aside and told me he was to be 
married in a few weeks, and of course I could no 
longer stay in the house. I was to join the field 
hands—I who had been like a queen among them 
—but he would see that my work was light, and 
T should have a hut to myself, I stormed and 
raved, I wept and entreated mercy, but I could 
not move him to pity. 

“So I went sullenly to my new work and soon 
he brought his bride home. She was pale and 
thin, and I failed to see why he loved her, 
because she was not beautiful at al). But they 
were happy. and the sight of their happiness used 
to madden me, so that many a time t longed to 
kill her before his eyes. One day she saw me in 
the field, and taking a sudden fancy to me, 
begged she might have me in the house as her 
personal attendant and he dared not refuse lest 
ahe should guess what the pretty slave had been 
to him ; for Madame had high notions of good- 
ness, and used to say that women such as I were 
entitled to the respect white women claim 
as their due, Well, I went to wait upon her, 
my master haviog firat warned me that if I dis- 
closed anything he would sell me. 

“Atter aw a baby was born, and there 
were great doings ; and because she was pleased 
with me, Madame made me the baby’s nuree. 
Often and often, as you lay in my arms, I was 
tempted to kill you, but J bided my time, and 
at last it came. 

* When you were about eighteen months’ old, 
I branded your name and a serpent upon your 
left arm. Most slaves were branded, why 
should the white child go free? My mistress was 
very angry, my master simply furious, and, 
despite the former’s entreaties, he had me 
whipped. 

Then I thiak every remnant of good left me, 
I went into the fields at night and soot to one 
of the alaves--a young mulatto—ocffering to fly 
with him, as he had often urged me, He con- 
sented only too gladly, and then we parted—I to 

what arrangements [ could. I had more 
liberty than any of the others, being sent on 
frequent messages and errands by my mistress ; 
and on one occasion I had noticed a Spanish 
ship lying in the harbour for repairs, I now 
inquired when she was to sail, and, having ascer- 
tained all that was necessary, returned home, 
apparently repentant for my past fault. 

"Oa the night vpon which we were to set 
gail my mistress was absent at a bali; and, 
entering her room, I seized on all the money and 
jewels I could find, and, carefully wrapping you 
in a cloak, started with Tuny for the sbip. 

“Long before your loss could be discovered 
we were on our way to Spaio, Once there I 
deserted Tony; lie wis etupid and ignorant, 
and I had no farther use for him, Then I 
travelled through France. Of my mode of life 
I need say-nothing—the only part of my story 
that can interest you fs that which concerns 
yourself. 

"TI came at last to Eogland; and one day, 
when you were singing in the street, a queer old 
gentleman stopped, and I saw he was etruck with 
your face and voice. He asked me several ques- 
tions about you, and then I offered to sell you to 
him for a soverelga—it seemed just the best 
revenge I could take. There was fine irony in the 
slave offerlog the white child for sale | 

" Well, he took you away, and I never saw you 





until I came upon you fn the street, and 








I knew you at once, because you are so like what 
Madame was at your age. Now, turn up your 

= and let these gentlemen see I have nod 
ied ‘ 


Half mechanically Olfve turned up her sleeve 
for James Donato’s inspection. To her surprise 
and dismay, he caught her in his arms, and 
kissed her passionately upon her cheek and 
brow. 

She struggled to free herself, and then she 
heard his voice, broken with happy tears, calling 
her “his dear daughter; his darling, long-lost 
child.” 

She turned to Z é for an explanation, 

“ He—s—your—father,” she exid, feebly, and 
{fo the flash of her joy at finding her parent, it 
was to Miss Byron she turned for sympathy and 
congratulation, 

It Donato were hurt by thie action, he reflected 
it was but natural, as she had known no other 
love, no other care than the good soul's for many 
years ; beside which, he was not 4 little afrald 
that the knowledge of his early sin might nod 
tend to estrange her more from him than the 
long years of absence had done already. 

A weak voice from the bed aroused him from 
his reverie, 

“ What is it?” he asked, more gently than he 
had yet addretsed the dying woman. 

She stretched out one claw-like hand, and feebly 
drew his to her lips. There was a world of en- 
treaty in her eyes, as she murmured,— 

“Master, master, we shall never hurt each 
other any more. You will never beat your poor, 
faithful Z & again,” 

Her voice died out suddenly, and in a moment 
the sinful life was over, and who dare say that 
there was no pity for her in the heavens ? 

Donato drew Olive away, and into an adjoining 


m. 

‘' My dear,” he said, very tenderly, ‘‘ you mua 
try to love me, for my life has been a cruel one 
ae you were stolen from me, aud your mother 

fe d, . 

She put her arms about his neck. 

“T will try to be all to you that a daughter 
should be, and you must teach me my duty. Oh, 
father !—father! Let us thank Heaven together 
for this merey! Ob, my desr! Ob, my dear! 
I can lifo up my head amongst other women new, 
and have no fear of shame!” ‘ 

They laid Z é to reat in Highgate Cemetery, 
and then James Donato began to settle his affaics 
preparatory to leaving Eogland. But he was 
destined to be detained some weeks longer, having 
found his daughter but to lose her again, or 
rather to give her into the keeping of the man 
who had loved her first and last. There is 20 
woman #0 active In good work for those of her 
sex (especially the coloured sisters) as Lady 
Lindsay, the one-time actress. 

James Donato did not return to Caba alons, 
With him went a sweet-faced woman, whom we 
have known as Miss Byron, but whom he vow 
calls wife. 

[THE END.] 








THIRTEEN MISTAKES, 


To yield to immaterial trifles. 

To look for perfection iu our own actions. 

To endeavour to mould sll dispositions alike. 

To expect uniformity of opinion in this world. 

To ex; ecb to be able to understand everything. 

To belfeve only what our fiaite minds can 
graep, 

To look for judgment and experience in youth, 

To measure the enjoyment of others by our 
own. 

Not to make allowances for the Infirmlties of 

others. 

To worry ourselves and others with what can 
not be remedied, 

To consider everything imposaible that we can 
not perform, 

Not to alleviate all that needs alleviation, as 
far as lies In our power, 

It is & mistake te seb up your own standard of 
right and wrong and jadge people accordingly, 
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FOR LOVE’Ss SWEET SAK?. 


CHAPTER XXV., 
SYBIL'S SECRET. 

Mr. Paice bowed low, with great apparent 
respect, es he announced the importance of the 
errand that had brought him hither, He looked 
much as usual—a etouter, perhaps, than he 
had been twelve months ago; but that, ae he 
himself said, was only to be expected at his 


age. 

Sybil had paled slightly when sho saw him 
first, bub her self-posseesion soon returned, and 
she drew herself up with the hauteur she had 
lately assumed, as she said,— 

“T fall to understand the reason of this {n- 
truslon, Me. Palce, Perhaps you will hiadly 
explain it,” 

* Certainly, madam, I am here for the pur- 
pose of searching the house—I and my friend, 
iaapector Westcott, ab your service.” 

A man in uniform step forward ab thie 
semi.lntroduction.. Sir Colin pub up his single 
eyeglass and regarded the two as if they had been 
natural curiosities, 

“Do you know what you are talking abont, 
my aig fellows?’ he asked, for once without 
his drawl. “I have always heard an English- 
man’s house ig his castle, and I should have 
phonah the same applied to an Englishwoman’s, 
“By what authority do you make this demand?” 

"In the name of the Law, sir,” 

Middlemore's face changed. He looked an- 
certainly from Paice to Sybil, who still stood 
branch upright, pale, certainly, but very deter- 
piety 


**We have a search warrant, signed by Lord 
H-——,” went on the detective. ‘ You are at 
liberty to look at it if you like, Sir Colin,” 

Sie Colin did so, and returned the paper to 


Paice. 

“Te is Lord H——’s signature, sure enough ; 

but why on carth-—” He stopped helplessly, 
and began fingering his moustache, uncertain 
how to procee?, 
"J do not care whose signature it is!” burst 
forth Sybil, with sudden passion, “I won’s leb 
ip be acted on. This is my house, and these are 
my servants. It is thelr duty to protect me 
from insult and injary, and I will make them 
tura theese two men out, Why should they 
come wanting to search the house? There is no 
one concealed here |” 

**Gantly, gently, Sybil!” said Middiemore, 
Interruptiog her. ‘I daressy Inspector West- 
cott and his companion are not pleased ab thelr 
job ; but duty fe duty all the world over, and 
as they have the warrant, they must act upon 
it, No doubt there is a misapprehension some- 
where, which will soon be cleared up, meanwhile 
the ouly thing you can do fs to submit. 16 wiil 
be a mere matter of form—nothing more,” 

"Sir Golln speaks sense,” observed Paice— 
who, however, did look very considerably pleased 
over the job in hand. “It won’t take us long 
to look through this lady’s suite of rooms—they 
are the ouly part of the house we are interested 
in, and if ahe will kindly lead the way, we'll pro- 
ceed at once,” 

Sybil was on the point of protesting violently, 
but Middiemore laid bis hand expressively on 
her arm, and she checked herself. 

Sir Colin had o very great respect for the 
“Law,” and although In the course of his career 


he had found himself in several "' tight corners,” 
he had so far contrived to keep within its 
limits. Why there should be reason for 
searching his fan:ée's apartments could not 


imagine, but the fact remained that permission 
had been given to these two men, and It was im- 
possible to override their authority, 

Slipping his arm through Sybil’s, he led the 
way upstairs, whispering as he did s0,— 

“Til see you through I, little woman! Don’t 
look so fierce. You have done no harm, so you 
have nothing to fear.” 

No harm! Sybil ab hae beeen ae Her 
brala was In a whirl; all sorts of possibilities 


were 
ef ort she contrived 


it; but with an immense 
keep an outward semblance 





of calm, and never filnched as, leaniog on her 
lover's arm, she walked into the boudoir she had 
lately had re-furnished in auch a sumptuous 
fashion, 

Paice glanced round cursorily, but without 
pausing went on into the bedroom. Here, ona 
couch, Sybil's wedding-dress was laid out—a 
glistening heap of white satin, fiecked with silver 
and knots of orange-buda, with the delicate tulle 
veil thrown lightly over it. 

She caught her breath, and laid ber hand 
against her heart to still ite wild beatings. 
We aap bdo: ahe never wore that dress! 

he still occu the same rooms Clarice had 
apportioned her when she firat came to Hurst 
Royal last antumn, though shé had added 
oun ai ~room yng Oace she had 
t of, ging them for Clarice’s own, 

but the remerabrance of the dead whi-e face, 
lying on the pillow, had instantly driven the idea 
from her mind, and she had remained where she 


war, 

**¥ will trouble you for the key of this ward- 
robe,” Paice said, pciating to It, 

The man never hesitated for a momeut, and 
from the manner in which he proceeded it was 
clear he had out his line of action down 
to the winutest detail. 

Sybil looked mutinous, but at a glance from 
Middlemore, handed the detective her keys, one 
of which he fitted in the lock of the wardrobe. 
Ib was « stout oaken wardrobe of the fashion of 
a century or two ago, with heavily-carved panels, 
aud, instead of leaving it open as might have 
been ected, ehe Invariably locked ft, and 
carried key fo her pocket. 

Tols habit of hers had attracted the attention 
of Hester Somes, who had stored it in hermemory 
as worthy of notice, 

Paice threw open both doors,and peered fnalde. 
Upin one corner was a strong square brass- 
bound “coffer, which Sybil herself had ecrewed 
to the floor of the wardrobe, so as to guard it 
any possibility of Its belng taken away. Ib was 
secared with two padlocks, one opening by means 
of a combination of letters, the other of the ordi- 

k 


ind. 

Phe key of the padlock, please,” said Palce, 
in a business like tone. 

“T have lost it.” 

“T think not, madam. I believe you will find 
ib on the end of the gold chain you wear round 
your neck, under your dress.” 

“Ah, I see it now!” exclaimed Sybil, in a 
quick low whisper that was almost a hiss, “ That 
epg Somes was a spy—in ‘your pay most 

y." 

“She was,” responded Paice, placidly, ‘and « 
very quick clever girl I found her, though to 
look at her one would think her a born fool 
sometimes, . = ag bee ro sw your 
hiding-place for the key, madam. ve no 
motive for the fact now, because it's 
gabe rar phos! a see that I know where it 
and that you may as well produce {6 first as 
ast.” 
**T will nos That coffer contains papere and 
private a of my own. It is infamous 
that they sh bs exposed to the public gaz, 
at the bidding of a Noe man, who is presuming 
on his position, Nothing shall induce me to led 
you have the key.” 

“* Ab, then, you have not lost it after all!” 
chuckled Palce, delighted at obtaining this ad- 
mission from her. ‘Of course, if you won't 
give upthe key, Ican’t use force; but I shall 
take possdseion of the coffer, and have the 
fastenings filed, so you won't gain much by yonr 
refusal.” 

Sybil turned to her lover with passionate 


vehemence. 
**Ts what this man says true? Can he really 





Sybil seemed to conside~, and hesitated. She 
was weizbing probabilities, The coffer certainly 
contained a secret, but on the other hand it was 
fairly well guarded, and it was by no means cer. 
tain that Paice and his companions would dis. 
cover It, whereas If the box were taken away, tho 
chances were lees In her favour, for discovery 
would be pretty sure to ensue. Finally she 
decided to risk it, and accordingly took the Iittie 
steel key from her neck, and threw {t over tothe 
detective, 

“Very well; but I warn you I will leave no 
stone unturned to have this outrage punished 
The letters of the padlock are seb to the name of 
the month, aud the date of yesterday.” 

Paice lost no time fn opening the box, and so 
great was his eagerness that fingers actually 
trembled as he tossed aside the bu of letters 
—most of them Middlemore’s own—that were 

led up inside. His expression changed ; he 
cos lower over the coffer, pale with ex ent 
tbat gradually turned to apprehension. Suppose 
after all he had made a mistake, and what he 
hoped, and fally expected to find was not there?! 

Ose by one he threw the bundles of letters on 
the floor. They formed the whole of the contents 
with the exception of a few withered flowere and 
awiniature. A slow smile began to dawn on 
Sybil’e lips at his evident discomfitare. Chance 
had befriended her after all. 

The man In uniform, who had hitherto con- 
tented himself with. quietly watching hie 
colleague’s proceedings, now stepped forward, and 
took from his et & foot rule, 

**Measure it, mate. There may be a seoret 
drawer.” 

Paice’s face lighted up with renewed hope. 
Of cours, that was the explanation of the 

zzie. A minute or two later and the false 

ttom was Jifted out bodily, revealing an under 
art from which the detective took first of all a 
Pottle, empty save for a few grains of whitish 
powder which clung to the sides, As he held it 
up to the light the label “ Poison” became 
visible. 


“That,” exclaimed Sybil, with trembling 
eagerness, “contained a cosmetic that I was in 
the habit of using foraface wash. Sir Colin 
Middlemore hi it got the prescription made up 
for me in London—did you not ?”—turning to 
the baronet. 

He answered in the affirmative, and took a 
step forward so as to see the bottle better. 

© Qalte true ; I remember It perfectly, because 
one chemist refased to make [t up for me in con- 
sequence of the quantity of white lead It con- 
tained. He said r 


ib was 

"So it was—very ” returned Paice, 
drily,; handing “the bottle to the Inspector to 
hold, ‘What have we here } a little treatise on 
poison and their eff together with their 
remedies. Miss Marsh—I beg her pardon, Miss 
Chandca !—seems to have taken a great Interest 
in the subject, and yet it is one from which ladies 
are usually suppdsed to shrink, “Wich the know- 
ledge she possessed ft is a wonder she used white 
seal bo bak tae, for it fs a most deadly poleon, as 
she must have been aware.” 

** Women don’t mind what risks they ron whe2 
it is a question of their beauty,” remarked Sic 
Colin, from whose arm Sybil’s had fallen 
away. “T thought at the time you were tempt- 


She made no reply 
hear, cg pepe. 
the box, erpplonmper ane ntne gx Daerah ay Cog 
Paice did not even yet seemed satisfied, he 
was still ocen in searching, his busy 
pressing gen over the sutface of the sides in 
an endeavour to find another hiding-place, 
which he felt convinced the box contained. At 


tain some long narrow weapon—a» dagger, moat 
Wkely, since the coffer was of Italian origin, It 
did not contain a now, but some instru- 
ment wrapped ly round with a band of 
white linen. ; 


As Paice rose to his feet with this in his han 
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is nothing more nor lees than 

Sybil fell back with a stifled shriek, and 
covered ber face with her hands, while Sir Colin 
was silent ‘froma sheer Inability to epeak, Paice, 
meanwhile, unwrapped the bindings of the object 
he held {n his hand, thus exposing to view a 
palr of blood-stained compasses, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE TENANTS OF GREYFRIARS. 


Anp who, after all, were the tenants of the 
house that has played so important a part in 
this history? <A peep into the drawlog-room of 
Greyfriars on ® sunny spring afternoon a few 
days prior to the events narrated In the last 
= may gee some idea of — Keven & 

» is & room outon the ’ 
aud low, and weeny Soo with aia chine 
peni chairs and settees, upholatered in a 
ally-patterned chintz of lillee and roses. 

The panelling and doors are painted white, 
and the long, low windows open on to the garden, 
which is no longer neglected, but sweet with 
in the lavish beauty of their 


Pp 

A Gloire de D jon rose, wooed Into bloom by 
the ardent sunshine, nods ite big creamy blossoms 
‘through the open window, breathing the while a 
delicious e, 

And who is the fair-halred girl, gowned tn 
white, who is half sitting, half reclining, on the 
couch, a book lying open on her lap, while her 
eyes dreamily follow the flight of swallows 
skimmlog outelde in the sunshine ? 

In good truth it is none other than Clarice 
Oraven—-Clarice, who has veritably tean,—s0 to 
speak, svatched from the arms of death in a 
manner little less than miraculous, and who, 
though still frail and delicate, is yet on the way 
to complete recovery ro far as physical health is 


She turned her head as the door opened, and 
there entered an unusually tall woman in a black 
dress, over which was a white linen apron, and 
the cuffs and collars usually worn by « nuree, 

was something exceedingly striking in 

this woman's demeanour ; it: was not only her 

unusual height, buta certain air of command 

about her, an unwonted brilliance in her dark 

Some thot sh suse challenged attention and heid 
ca 

“Well!” she said, as she took her seat beside 
Clarice on the » ‘*have you been sleeping 
as I told you you should ¢”’ 

erie ee bidding, but I don’t think 

‘our 6 E don’t 
ph wg I closed my eyes, and lost 
cognizance of outward things, it ls true, but all 














ss 


& 


desdly 
turned my head 
did not quite know what ft wae until 
ore on the prone 
attitude was one of derpalr, bis arms ere out- 
stretched, his tiead rested upon them ; he looked 
as though he had abandoned hope, 
hinelt ovetvto death, 


the time my faculties seemed keenly on the 
}) alert, end I had a sort of waking dream—tif you 


a what I mean by that expression,” 


Ve woman nodded. 

~~ *What was the dream {”’ ehe asked, briefly. 
“T though 

returned the girl, her face once more taking the 

dreamy 


the trees arched so densely as to shut out the 
sky, and their trunks were wreathed round with 
close Pe ros. creepera, whose flowers looked like 


6 I found myself in a huze forest,” 


expression ip had worn before her com- 
“Above me the boughs of 


heads of snakes. A great allence 


prevalied, and yet I could hear the hum of 
myriada of Insects piercing through it, and fesl 


heavy oppreasion of the air. A sort of 
ni ie. hung upon {t—somethiog. that 

, aud made my eenses evi n. 

king for something but I 

eyes 
ure of a man, sire’ on 
3 rifle beside him. His very 


“ T seemed to 
ground with 


given: 
So pei cape ladeed, Geath wag 

ome attracted my eyes to 
Bough of the tree under which be lay, 


‘| and there amopgat the bril isnt blos:oms of the 
creeper I saw the head of a great enake—a real 
4 one, Dohaimylsted by the parasite, Its wicked 
ey@egiittered jike “diamonds, and the upper part 
of ite body swayed gently backwards and for- 
wards s& ff gathering impetus for s final epring. 


Tnstinctively I knew {te purpose was to attack 


the unconscious man below, and then ft flashed 
Scroes me like an iaspiration that the man was 


my huaband—Lennox.” 

She drow a long breath, and clasped her alim 
hands tightly together, whilst the expression on 
her face grew more tenee and strained, 

"Tt I could only warn him fn time he might be 
saved, Itried my utmost to speak, but no words 
would come, I held ont my arms and en- 
deavoured to get to him, but something seemed 
to weigh on my limbs lixe lead, preventing them 
from moving. Taen I felt he was doomed— 
nothing could save him, and, strangest of all, my 
soul eeomed to _ to his acrosa the wide space 
separating us. I knew that he had lain down, 
weary and disheartened, with no hope of ever 
getting up again, and when I volcelessly urged 
him I fait the anewer he made. ‘ What is the 
good? Why should I live when I have lost 

that makes life worth living—wife 
and home and country! Better die and set her 
free, and so give her a chance of redes the 
pest.’ It was strange that I should have this 
dream withia a dream, wae it not?” she broke 
off, to'aak her companion, 

“Some people might think it strange—J do 
not,” was the reply. ‘The electric fluid is 
flashed from one end of the world to the other, 
why then should not the electric force in one 
soul communicate with that of another? The 
forces are there, only more often than not the 
fleshly tabernacle is too gross to permit thelr de- 
velopment. But go on with yourdream. What 
happened next ¢” 

“TI made one supreme effort, and the bands 
that held me speechless seemed to burst, I 
uttered his name, ‘Lennox!’ and’ instantly he 
raised his head and looked up. Then he saw the 
enake, and leapt out of the way, but only iuet in 
time, for the reptile was in the very ecb of 
springing. My excitement was 20 great that I 
too sprang up, and when I opened my eyes I 
found myself here—alone.”” 

Itis Impossible te describe the pathos she pub 
in that last word—alone. It seemed to epitomize 
the tragety of her life. The elder woman looked 
awa; and seemed to hesitate, then she sald,— 

” You love him still?” 


**How can I help loving him?” returned 
Clarice, simply. ‘'I have tried my best to put 
him out of my heart. I have told myself hes 
wicked, unworthy, a crimina! even, but it is all 
of no avall. Ishall never see him opin re I 
shall go down to my grave loving - Bat, 
why should you ask me the question!’ she 
added, restlesaly, “it does no good, You said 





you would tell me this morning the history of my 
being brought to this house.” 

“And I will keep my word, for the time has 
now come for you to know everything. Ic ia 
rather a long history, or, rather, fb covers a long 
time, still I will endeavour to make ft as short as 
I can. Bat, first of all, tell me, what ts your 
last recollection of Hurst Royal !’’ 

“ My last recollection is of the evening when 
I was warned not to drink anything but pure 
water. I remember feeling very weak and ill 
and going to bsd. After that I recollected no 
more until J found myself in bed {no a etrange 
room and you nursing me. 

“Aod you know now that it was I who 
warned you?” 

* Yer; bub why you did so, or how you 
knew that I was im danger, I am still im Ignor- 
ance.” 

The elder woman smiled faintly 

‘‘All' In good time,Ciarice, I had a motive 
for looking after your welfare, and after a certain 
day, when you were nearly drowned through 
passing over the Lover's Bridge, I had reason to 
think there was treachery at work and you were 
ita destined victim. » As good luck would have fu 
I saw you struggling in the water, sad I pulied 
youwout just in time,” 

“You!” repeated Clarice, bewilderfogly 
* Then I was right in thinking I heard a etrange 
voice. But Sybil Marsh made me believe it waa 
she who rescued me,” 

“ Yes, she made you believe so, whereas I am 
convinced [t waaehe who was really anewersble 
for the accident, for the middle planks of tke 
bridge had been partially sawn across, so that 
they “were bound to give way directly any 
weight wae thrown upon them, I suspected 
her at the time, bat I had no proof she had 
done {t, eo I could do nothing but wait and 
watch. Then I heard the scandal fin the villege 
that you had tried to commit suicide, and again 
I felt sure {t was she who had spread It, with 
some ulterior motive, no doubt, Through a 
member of your household I learned tha you 
were looking very ill, thcugh no doctor was 
called in to attend you, and one day I chanced 
to eee you ag you were walking io the road. 
Your sppearance etruck me with a sudden eus- 
epicion, but I could not get near enovgh to con- 
vert the suspicion fato certainty, so the nex’ 
even'ng I entered your sitting-room, through 
the French window, and resolved to convince 
myself by 4 personal observation of the truth 
of my surmise.” The epeaker psused a moment, 
then demanded, abruptly, “Do you know what 
hypnotism is?” 

“JT have heard of it, but I have never seen fb 
practised. It is a sort of mesmeriem, isn’s it? ” 

“Tt is impossible to ssy exactly what fd is, 
except that it is a power certain people—they 
are very few-——-possess of influencing others, / 
possess that power, and on this special evening 
of which I epsak I exercised it on you, without 
any difficulty either, for you were {0 a condition 
of physical weakness that left you very much ab 
my mercy. I wished to examine your appear- 
ance, without being seen myself, and this I con- 
trived by means of a mirror, The strange bice 
tint of your Mps again struck me, and under 
your teeth there was the blue line running 
along the gums that is an infallible test of lead 
poleoning.” 


~ “Do you mean to aay I was being poisoned ?” 
exclaimed Clarice, in a tone of horror, "Who 
was poisoning me?” 

‘* Ab, that was the polat, My suspicions fixed 
themselves on Mies Marsh, and i even effected an 
entrance into her room with the view of proving 
them, but I was disturbed before I had time to 
dogo, I found myeelf beset with difficulties, I 
dared not tell you the trath, for in the first place 
the shock might have been too much for you ; 
and, secondly, I was nop prepared to announee 
my own identity. 

** However, I warned you against drinking 
anything, for I felt eure the poison had been 
administered in some liquid, and then I seb 
myself to think what means I had better take 
for your protection. That same night 1 found 
myself prostrated by one of those nerve attacks 





that often follow any attempt on my part at 
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SYBIL FELL BACK WITH A STIFFLED SHRIEK, AND COVERED HER FACE WITH HER HANDS, 


bypnotiem ; but the next day I made up my 
mind to see Miss Mareh, and tell her outright 
what I suspected. 

“* It was then that I learned of your supposed 
death. On his way cut, I met the doctor whom 
Sy bil Marsh bad called in—an old man almost in 
his dotage, partially blind, who would not be 
itkely to notice any signs of foul play, however 
patent they might be, I stopped him and asked 
what was the cause of your death. He answered 
‘ Syncope, the result of a weak heart,’ 

‘Curiously enough at those words, there 
flashed across me the remembrance of a young 
gipsy girl whom I had once mesmerised, and who 
bad afterwards fallen into a trance that lasted 
several days. I had often fancied the trance was 
an after result of the mesmerising, and now the 
same idea suggested iteelf with regard to your- 
self, 

“I resolved to see you and make sure; but 
to do this was a little difficult, as servants were 
conetantly running up and down stairs, and it 
was not until evening that I contrived to alip in 
the house under cover of the dusk. My fret 
action when I got upstairs was to turn out all 
the lamps, as 1 thought that would give me a 
better chance of escape in an emergency, and 
tnen I entered your room. 

"Your body presented every aj p2arence of 
lifelessnees ; it was cold, puleelezs, and though I 
held a mirror to your lips, I could discern no 
cimness on the surface when I withdrew it, 
Then, as a final test, I struck a match and held 
your fingers before the light. They showed pink 
against it, whereas, if you had been really dead 
they would have been waxen-white. Just sa I 
finished experiment I heard voices on the 
stalrs outside; Sybil Marsh and that lawyer, 
Marlowe, were on the point of entering. ths 
room. However, she went down again to fetch 
a light, and I managed to slip by without being 
seen. 

“In my own mind I now felt certain that your 
restoration te consciousness was only a matter of 
time; bat it was highly important that you 


should be taken away from Hurst Royal as soon 
as possible, before Sybil-Marsh bad time to find 
out the mistake she had made and to compiete 
her deadly work. 

"* My plans were soon made. That night I and 
aman, whom I knew I could thoroughly trust, 
entered your room by means of a ladder from 
the outside, and after wrapping you well round 
with furs, we took you to a sleigh we had outside 
—for it had been snowing heavily, and the 
ground was white—and brought you to this 
house. The falling snow covered our tracks, and 
though in the search that eneued this house was 
visited, our presence was not discovered. Shall 
I tell you how that was? Well, in the panelled 
room downstairs there is a concealed doorway 
which leads to an underground chamber that 
has often proved of great use to me, and hither 
I took you, and kept you until the hue and cry 
raised after your disappearance had died away. 

“Nareing you back to health was a lovg and 
tedious business, for your constitution seemed 
utterly shattered, and sometimes I was afraid 
your braia would give way. Happily, nothing of 
the sort has taken place, and you are now almost 
convalescent,” 

"Yes, thanks to you,” said the girl, stretching 
out her hand to place it on that of her com- 
panion—who, however, drew her own hastily 
away. ‘‘Why will you never let me express 
my gratitude to you?” she added, in a slightly 
reproachful voice. 

“Because I have done nothing to deserve it,’ 
was the harshly spoken reply. 

** And yeb you saved my life!” 

“I saved your life, it is true, but not because {fb 
was of value to me, personally, On the contrary 
I believed I had some reason td hate you, and I 
tried my best to do so,” 

Clarice raised herself on her elbow, and gazed 

gly at her. The woman's face was deadly 

the features seemed to twitch convulsively 
~—clearly ahe was labouring under the « fects of 
some great agitation, which, however, she pre- 





sently mastered, 





* I did not know that I had ever given cause to 
anyone in the world to hate me,” young girl 
sald, wistfully. ‘‘I have never willingly wronged 
anyone—of that I am sure,” 

"Not wiliiogly, perhaps, and yet. you took 
from me my most valued on, and ab one 
time I veriiy believe I had ib in my heart to kill 
you!” her companion replied, in a low volce of 
concentrated passion. ‘You need nob get 
farther from me, Clarice, things have altered 
since those days, and I confess myself conquered 
—vanquished, child, by your purity and sweet- 
ness, and love.” 

The last words were spoken in a whisper, but 
not so low as to be inaudible, and as she said 
them the spesker’s head fell forward on her 
breast, while Clarice, springing from her cquch, 
kuelt at the woman's feet and laid her fresh 
young lips against the brown, but finely shaped, 
hands lying on her companion’s lap. 

“Ob! it Ie good to hear you say that—you, 
who have up to a all my advances, 
who have been cold stern even when you 
were sacrificing your own rest and health in 
looking after me. For I have learned to care for 
you almost as if you were my mother—how, 
indeed, could I help it when you have in so many 
ways earned my gratitude? During all the long 
weeks when I lay in bed, too fil to move or even 
to speak, don’s you think I understood what 
you were doing for me as you sat at my bedside, 
anticipating my every want, vanes Sy A aching 
brow, feeding me as the mother- bird feeds her 
fiedgelings? And you would not let me sty a 
word of thanks!” 

“T will not now!” exclaimed the woman, in 
the same harsh tones, as she shook off the girl's 

fingers ; udm gf mehrag ahioe the 

and then you shall decide for yourself 

whether I have any right to your thanks, or 

whether you will not rather curse me for the 

spy ama played in your life. You shall hear 
my own lips who and what I am.” 


(To be continued.) 




















RUBY BENT HER BRAD AND SAID, ‘'I PROMISE TO CALL FOR YOU WHEN I AM IN TROUBLE.” 


THE LOST STAR. 


0 
CHAPTER XIl 


A LovELy yellow rose, fresh from the hot- 
house, lay on Raby’s dressing-table. She looked 
at it curlously as she brushed out her glossy hair, 
and wondered where good Mrs, Nicholson had 
got it from, as she knew that Lady Clementina 
had regretted that she could not have one for 
that evening. 

With a emile of delight at ite beauty, she 
planed -it on the front of her dress, close to her 
soft white neck ; and without another glance at 
her own charming reflection, shook out the frills 
of her best black frock, and hurried downstairs. 
A epecial request had reached her that she would 
dins with the rest of the gueste at the family 
dinner-party that night ; and fearing to seem 
churlish if she , she swallowed her pride, 
which tempted her to say “no,” and a in 
the drawing room five minutes before er. was 
announced, 

Lord Cheater Immediately introduced her to a 

» Archibald Graves, 
between him and Mr. 


to her low, soft laugh with quiet enjo 
appene 9 q joyment, 


wishing that always be az she was to- 
night, with neg yr yer ep about her 
pretty mouth, the light of happiness 


surprised himeelf if he had thought about it. 
“Indeed ! Am] to trust to my own poor feet? 
I am afraid I should be left behind at the first 





“Your feet! NoIshouldthink not, Walkers 
I detest, If they are apywhere within reach, 
they are sure to head the fox.” 

‘I would promise not to do that. I know too 
much about it.” 

‘Ofcourse youdo! Bat it does seem a shame, 
Miss Sb. Helfers, that I should have a perfect 
little beanty in my stables--only waiting for a 
lady to ride her,” 

“ Then may I ask why you keep her!” looking 
up in innocent surprise, 

“Keep her! 1 wouldn’t part with her for five 
hundred |” 

: AM wes you that sald it wasa shame—not 


“ Somebody has got the best rose I have seen 
alnce the summer,” put in Harold, with a smile. 
** I wonder where it came from 1” 

“ 4 romantic source, if you only knew !” with 
mischievous eyes, raised to for a brief 
moment, 


“ Then, perhaps, you won't mind telling me.” 

“That might spoil the romauce, oan Lady 
Som fs rising,” with a glance towards the 

ountess. 

He to pick up the fan she had dropped, 
and back his chair for her to pass, whilst 


Graves held open the door. 
e hing the matter, Lady Chester!” as 
Raby o a troubled expression on the usually 


to go wrong,” and she tapped her foot Impatiently, 
on the tiger-ekin mat, ‘I had only time to pa 
Alverley a hurried vielt before dinner, when 
implored him to keep quiet, for he wad decidedly 
and in gread pain ; and now I find he 
re tery ne A pele cep wey ede adds: bia 
ale Row seen oe oe open 
oors. 
3: a pity | but perhaps it may not do him 
any harm, Do ou wth me to pay forthe dane 


ing to- 
“No,;no!l” with akind smile, ‘I wish you 





simply to enjoy yourself tc-night,” and Lady 
Chester moved off to the side of a red-haired girl, 
who had high square shoulders and a small 
waist, 


The gentlemen came in earlier than usual. 
Fresh guests, both young and old, were constantly 
being announced. 

The music began, and Mr, Graves went straight 
to the corner where Ruby was standing amonget 
a knot of children, with the same directness of 
purpose as always carried him across country 
when the scent was hot, and the hounds in full 


cry. 

She sald she could not dance just yet, so he 
waited for her with good-humoured patience ; 
till every child had Its own particular partner, and 
then he insisted on beginning. 

As she whirled slowly and gracefully round the 
room, she caught sight of Lord Alverley ly{ng on 
the sofa In the distance, 

He had put on his dress-coat for the first time, 
out of which the left sleeve had been taken ; and 
his left Arm was wre’ tn the folds of a crimson 
regimental scarf, relic of the days when he was In 
the Guards. 

When the dance was over he made a sign that 
he wanted to speak to her, and she came towards 
him, still leaning on Graves’s arm. 

She thought she had never seen anyone look 20 
aristocratic as he, when she saw him thus for the 
first time in proper evening-dress ; but she was 
struck by the exceeding whiteness of his face, and 
the heaviness of his eyes. 

Archie Graves shook hands with him, and asked 


after his arm. : 
©] am afrald it is worse to-night,” sald Ruby, 


vel . 
ok) Ceene and talk to mie, and perhaps you will 
make {t better. Ien’t it a shame, Graves ; they 
Ot SAS ses on 8 5 a 90 the vlngne 

“TI thought I saw balf-a-dozen men round you, 
just before we came in |” 

‘6 Men 1 I , Tam sick to death of every- 

a man can about,” 
“T will ask Lady Chester to send you the 
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— girl in the room,” and Ruby turned | 


“" Do; and I — be quite satisfied,” with a 
sudden gleam in ate 

Te was a perfectly ia ormal party that aight, bat 
everyone seemed to be in good apirita, and ready 
for enjoyment, 

Raby had danced with Harold, Cuptalo 
Marston and eeveral others, when Lady Caester 
came up to her, and asked if she kcew how to play 


chess. 
YF ” ghe said, wonderingly ; “ but not at all 
we 


“* Oh, that doesn’t matter in the least,” and the 
Countess gavoa sigh of relief. ‘'I don’t know 
what possesses Alverley to-night. Lady Fann 
@at with him for half-aa- Coon and I ecarealy chink 
he took the trouble to entertain her, Now 

nothing will satisfy him but a game of chess ; If 


qut / 
"IT don’t mind at all, bat I play A 
Where shall find the chess-men a is 
* Ohl Twill tell Harold to 


t thigan 
‘There, I don’t know if I’ve ay 
Coeater murmured to herself, as she 
the room ; ** bat I lap paneer 


are not likely to be alone for half s miaute,"> 

So you have come at last,” said Lord Alvériey, 
fina low voles, as he took up one ofthe cheasthen, 
jo a past soy aeb out for vay | 
table; and exami curiously. y 
ring? Iam stireyom are not wearing It." 

“T have been for an> 
returning it,” very gravely, as abe 
men with the utmost care, “ You 
MT kuow mods of the kiad |” ana 

**T know 2 kiad |” 
rising to his cheeks, “It isa Phar ae 
friendship, which you have no right to despise. 

rf don't t despise ft, but I cannot accept ny aM 

“You must, Are you so particularly flash of 
friends just now that you can say you will never 
wand my help? Is it nothing to bave a. man 
always at your beck and call, always ready to 
come to you, if you get into any bother or iit. 
culty, at any hour of » day or night, and from 
auy corner of the globe 

“ Bat this ts Tan poealbte from you to’ me!” 

* Not ‘ab all; ay et gaarhen, fun and the 
rest of It 1s ab your a o8al—don’t believe 
mo?” he asked, exci » his eyes tening 
with incipfent fever, his delicate, effefiiinate hand 
trembling, as he moved a pawn. 

Half frightened at his evident excitement, she 
hesitated what to say, and fixed her eyes on the 
geme before her. 

“ Anawer me.” 

vi. do believe you-—-bat——"’ she began tremu- 
ously. 

“But you'are determined to act ae if you 
didn’t.” Leaning forward, he looked s t 
into her blushing face. it you will not pro 
to call for me whenever you are in trouble—If you 

lf not let me psy 7, dsbt to dant wee in sar ‘way 
that would give me 
mother Ia here, and tell her poet she pdb 
you for eaving her son's life, because I can't,” He 
dropped back upon the cushions as if tired ont, 
and his brows contracted with pain. 

“Lord Alverley, you can’t!’’ she exclaimed 
breathlessly, looking up with frightened eyes, 

“T will, so sure ae I le hers.” 


Taere was @ long pause, during which she 
watched the dancers dreamily, won why it 
was that fate always sesmed-to enjoy placing her 


in a position which made {b tmposstole for her to 
act tn the simple straightforward manner; to 
which her nature was most inclined. 

“* Promise,’ he sald very earnestly, “You 
oo +f know what a welght you will ‘take of my 
mio 

“I am so afraid, becauce ff I once give my 
word I never break {6,’ 
very reason why I ask you to give It.” 

Lord Alverley, only think {f I got tuto 
trouble ere ; what would they ssy, if I sent for 
ou? 

“Drop the ‘lord,’ please; our friandship’ has 
been so informal from the first 1¢ would be 
ridiculous to begin anything elee now. I didn’t 
‘Misa St, Hellers* you when I thought ‘I was 





you don’t mind. 4 suppose ic will keep him 






ie lor to- 


dying,” with « faint smile, which brought a flush 
to Raby’s brow. 

“*No, you didn’t know my name !” 

"T was nob long in finding ft out.” 

“T wish you would go on with the game,” as 
she saw the rector watching them from the dis- 
tance, 


© Not till g* have Bay me your promise. 
Raby, why hesitate, won’t you trust 
met” Wee ae ae on he ows ons we 
blue So yma elequently under their droop- 


Pera at afraid,” ae the colour came and went 

"It you oi A better, you would be afraid 
to say ‘no,’ Do you know that I have had 
een serpent-ring so that you may wear 


yours ef 
“Nol How should 1?" 
4 gh you about me, and yet you 
antl’ ‘Tewere 2 regular Don Juan. Is 
et she sald, raising her heed bravely, 


to badger this, w 
w that I have en psy ae 
“ "Te fs to prevent 


os eile 
ve 
> very’ norepy'T thought you were. in 
ie a Pre Wouldn’t pi 


mp et cone 






i" 


"You. aia ao the other teh 

‘Yee, and it was true. I can’t get any rest 
till I see some possibility of paying off my debt 
to you. If you haven't a:pumice-stonme instead 


of a heart you must ve wi po 


Say ‘I protaiee to call for 
trouble. 

© She bent her head—very low and tremulously 
the words came out. .‘I promise to call for you 
when I am in troubie,’” 

“ Thanks—check-mate!” and with a sudden 
movement, he swept the pleces together on the 
board 


‘Looking up In surprise, she saw that Harold 
Jerningham was low against the folding- 
doors—a fact of which his brother had but just 
ere tallenge to another,” and he be 

“Te you to another,” and he began 
hastily to rearrange the pieces. ‘The prize shall 
be your roce—which I am glad to see you wear- 


ot hy 1” in frank surprise. 

" Because [t shows that your animosity to the 
donor fs al! —- at least, not so greats you 
wish me to 

"T don’t iow ‘shiek you mean,” 
from her seat. 

“Don’t you know the saying, ‘If you wear a 
man’s flower, your heart’s In his . 

“Not but it I did, it has nothing to do with 
mine. This came from kind Mrs. Nicholson,” 
lookiag down at it fondly. 

“ Did she order It ages ago from ever #0 far off, 
and get it put by a stratagem on to your tollette 
table?” slowly pulling his moustaches, 

"Did you?” viet eyes opening wide with 
tonishmen 


t, 

“I thought so,” carelessly, ‘‘ but you seem to 
know best.” 

"Oh, why did you take so much trouble? I 
wish you hadn’r.” 

“Then give It back,” holdisg out his hend. 
? should like to kare ft is my room—after 
this.” 


" T thought you were © Puig ches,” and the 
rector came forward with his benevolent smile. 

‘So we were, ef yarbsororonpisern be per- 
omy set oe alm geo as she has been 
once checkmated 

‘ten you owa yourself defeated!” turning 
to R 

" vee with en sincerity, as she 
thought of her prom 

"Tey sgn; tou aad never be daunted. I 
wei 04 0 bal hand at it once is 


as she rose 





“T think Lord Alverley is out.” 
‘‘T am tired of waiting for you to begin ; one 








-——-- 


of the tans has. fallen down, I suppose,” 
looking up langulily at the rector, “the charch 
locks uncommonly smart ?” 

“Well, thanks to the young ladles, and ths 
lovely flowers the Countess was kind enough to 
send us, I think it looks fairly well. I bere i) 
shall have a good congregation,” 

“ Sorry Tehan't be te be there. Miss St. Heliers 

he advanced 4 


will Pag ptay for me?” as 
knigh 
. Cectalaly, bat not in St, Mary’s, © Check to 
your king.” 
“My dear lady,” fiaterposed Mr. Upten, 
‘that move was extremely haxardou, 
pani 


econ as, have you-conaidered the 
“Pape ei I'am ; but never mind, ve 
b-rate A ds “and sult each other 


And Alverley, who was deadly pale, 


penned the wrong with unsteady 
“me hale Veh where are you? . Let 
us have a little so confoundedly dari 
{n this corner,” 


Harold had moved cd #o- did not hear; bat 
silver candlestick off 8 


4 the rector took a 
ace § fe on the little 


“Pray be crre- 


ornamental cabinet, pes 
table by the edge of the 


ful nod to An ec ~ Yet a gravely, and gm 
went off to Earl, who wanted « 
ack im ebon at the morning ser. 
vice, 


“Ty the has departed,” and the 
Viscount dréw a deep breath. “ Where can | 
ste you we morrow—for mest we must?” 

‘If you get up very early in the morning, 
and look out of Std tahs of te ope om 
you t possibly cate 6 of me on way 
to ae fete” » & sald, eomposedly. 

“You are not golog away!” with sudden 

animation. 
«ok am going to spend Christmas with my 


2. ee Then I shall not stir from my room all day ; 
to that I take my oath.” 

*' Alverley, you really must not keep Miss St. 
Heliers any longer,” \ and Lady Clementins 
hurried in, on the arm cf Archie G:aves, giving 
& suspicious glance from ons to the ot other. 
* Mr, Graves says ebe is engaged to him for the 

xt dance,” 


next 
* All right ; he must walt till the game is 
done.” 


“ Which won't be, as far as I can guess, til! 
the candles are out, and we are all gone off t 
bed,” put ia Mr. Graves, discontentedly. 

“Oh, yes; our it eo good vbat we finish 
off as soon as we 

"Hamph ! I thought it was just the other 
way—the better the play, the longer you wen) 


“T'm 90 tired,” ‘and Wttle Marian jumping 
upon Ruby’s kuee, nestled her flashed cheek 
the soft eck "and I won't dance agalo 

with that horrid b 

“Take care, child, you will have the table 
over,” and her brother, who was not particularly 
pleased at ber advent, leant back, with asigh. 

“Who ts the "horrid boy,’ May!” asked 
Raby, smiling, as she drew the child closer to 
her. 

“Here he comes—don’s let him see me,” 
scrambling to the floor on the other side of Ruby, 
and giving a kick te the table with her active 
little feet as she went. 

The candlestick tottered and fell—the next 
moment Ruby felt a hot flame rising all round 
her, as the edge of the black ekirt came fn con: 
tact with the burning wick of the candle. 

With a deep osth Lord Sisecier sprang from 
tearing off his crimson scarf, and trying, 

noe of mind, to wrap it 
neck—a difficult task with 
only one arm a 


vallable, 
Her only soe cman for the child, who gave 
a loud scream of terror. 
“ Keep off, May,” she cried, trying to beat 
out the flame with her hande, 


replace—and, confused 
frightened, she looked round with .startled eyes, 
as the emoke cleared away and the ecarf fell 
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down, tofind herself surroundei by a crowd of 
guxious faces, whilst Lord Alverley was lying tn- 
sensible at her feet! 


CHAPTER Xt{iL 


‘Nor hurt! thank Heaven!” exclaimed the 
Countess fervently, as Harold cautiously with- 
drew the mat. I thought the whole place was 
gone! Are you sure you are not burnt!” in- 
epecting the damaged dress, ‘‘ My poor boy did 

you. 

“If it had not been for bis ecarf she would 

of her glorious hair,” 
‘ton, who been more 
frightened than he liked to confess ; and feeling 

i of the two brothers, he tried to 
the “Heise not hurt, 


E 
Z 
$ 
: 

: 


asif he had enjoyed the cffice, Obilled in her 
first warm im of gratitude, she cald quietly, 
with a slight bend of her head, I have to thank 


yor, Mr, Jern , for your promptitade ; 
pita edon's trouble yourself further about me, 
but ses after your brother.” 


“Your arms are scorched, though you don’t 
acem to know it.” 

“ Yes, I do,” her lips quivering. “ But where 
is May?” 

Poor lit'le Marfan, in a perfect panic of terror 
a> baving caased the disaster, as soon as she saw 
that her beloved was safe, ran away 
and bid herself ind the sofa. When dis- 
covered she rushed forward, and buried her face 
fo Raby’s skirts, sobbing as ft her heart would 
break. Puttfug her hand upon her bead, Raby 
gently consoled her, whilet Mra. Upton, in delight 
at seeing her young friend apparently uninjured, 
came up and gave her a hearty kiss on either 
—_ ivy Bat vote eo exclaimed in 

orror, “ you are burn $ up your arms.’ 

“know, there will be plenty of time to see 
to them tly. All I want to be sure of ts 
that Lord Alverley did not damage himself,” 

*' Nothing serious,” sald the Earl, as he peered 
over the crowd which had gathered round the 
sofa on to which his eldest son had just been 
lifted, ‘ The truth Is that he ought never to have 
come down ; he fs too weak te stand the 
excitement, I fear your dress is quite done for.” 

“ Yes, quite,” with a rueful glance at what 
had been once her “ best black frock.” Where 
and when would she be able to get another? “I 
—e certainly take myself off, for I am not fit to 

seen.” 

“Do dear,” seid the Countess, affectionately. 
“I will send Mrs, Nicholson to you, and you 
must have your arms wrapped in cotton-wool. 1 
shall send for the doctor the first thing to-morrow 
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followed her in by ber order to see If she could 
ppt my told her to go downstairs and 
ask for the breast of a pheasant, some aspic jelly, 





and a giass of champegne, and bring them up on 
@ neat tray. 

Meanwhile the young Viscount bad been car- 
tled to his room, and lald on his bed, Harold 
held some sa! volatile to bis lips, and Marston 
supported hie head; whilst Pailllips, his valet 
and generel factotum, looked on with a doabtful 
alr, convinced that he ought to have come to by 
this time. 

Just as they were beginning to be really 
anxious there came a deep sigh, and then slowly 
the heavy eyss opened and looked dreamily Into 
his brother’s face. As consclouensss returned 
by degrees, and memory was restored to activity, 
a budden anxiety leapt into them. 

* Raby, is she safe?" he azked, breathlessly. 

Marston gave a short laugh, and looked acrosa 


‘at Harold, as mich as to say, “I told you so!” 


But the latter only anawered gravely, — 

© Qalte safe, and almost unhert.” 

“ Ab lit would have been a pity,” he mur- 

and then utterly oateninele dropped off 

into a heavy, dreamless on 
“TI ought to dress his lordehip’s arm,” said 
orm {n a low voice; “‘ but I scarcely like to 
distar wy 

“Pray don’t. ‘Sleep will do more for him than 
anything else. He was not fit to come down to- 
night, without all this to upset him.” 

“No, sir, that he wam’t ; but be was that 
anzious to do it that the Countess herself could 
not ¢ him to stay upstairs. He naid if 
she bothered hin much—those were his very 


‘words, sir—he wouldn’s be content without 


dancing a waltz; and yet the pain ia his arm 
wae ome ore bp meres bad that the per- 
epiration « out on his forehead when I 
helped him on with his coat. I should like to 
be quite certain that it was going on right.” 

"Don't you think it fs?" sald Harold, quickly. 
Marston had gone downstairs, and the conver- 
sation was carried on in whispers. 

Poillips shook his head and rubbed bie ebin. 

** When my brother, who was gamekeeper to 
Lord Westminster,-you know, cir, was shod in a 
——s fray, the doctor got so much as 8 

pellets ont of the appar part of his right 
arm ; but ina fortaight’s time it was far better 
than his lordship's. And I don't like the look of 
it elther—it looked as angry ast could be when 
I dressed it.” 

“Well, Dr, Anderson must see it to-morrow, 
and ff he fs nob saticfied with it, we must tele- 
graph for farther advice.” 

“ You couldn't do better in my humble opinion. 
His lordahip's own doctor in London, Dr. Mason, 
{is the one that understands him best; and if it 
comes to a question of losing au arm—you will 
— Aw! Pp ae so plainly—tt wili not do to 
stand too upon ceremony.” 

“Good Heavens! You don’t think [t likely ?” 
his face turning pale with horror, 

*T have seen unlikelier happen before 
now,” with « shrug of his shou “I should 
let his lordship do anything he likes, if I was 
you, sir ; for the slightest thing that ruffles him 
puts him into a fever.” 

“OF course,” In slight surprise, ‘I think it 
is always 80. 

* i does the fellow mean?” he sald to 
himeclf ss he was on his way to the drawing- 
m. “‘Do anything he liked’—as if he ever 
did an else! He never consults a soul but 
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too? You eaved her life, perhaps, bub he saved 
her beauty, and what weuld the one have been 
without the other }"’ 

“Better, no doubt, than with ft,” 
savage growl, 

**You monster! Never set up for—what do 
you call ii t— cestheaticiem, sfter that.” 

“ Havg wstheticlem | Let me get eomething 
to drink.” 

Archie stepped aside, with an amused expree- 
tion on his healthy, sunburnt face. 

“ Somebody has cut him out of the hunt, and 
he doesn’t much seem to like it, Weil, she's 
the neateet thing In petticoats that I have seen 
fa the county ; and l'd give scmethirg to place 
ber on Vixen’s back, ‘with a southerly wind 
aud 8 cloudy etky,’ aud ths scentas fresh as 
paint.” 

“Graves ina brown study!” and Marston 
slapped him on the back, 

* Do you call thie a study? I don’t. With 
plenty, plenty everywhere—and not a bit to 
eat.” 


with a 


“ Are sou starving? Take my place,” rising 
as he epoke with suspicious alacrity. 

"Not for the world, I can't andertake Lady 
Clem. There's the old lady with an empty seat 
beside her; i haven't had a chat with her for 
ever ao long.” 

Tn a minute anda half he was seated by Mra, 
Upton, and Inqulring after all his old friends fn 
the parish with an amount of interest that de- 
lighted her much. 

“You've always a good atory to tell me, Mrs 
Upton, whenever I have the luck to meet you,” 
he said, afier along gossip. “Howisit! Ocher 
people are dull aa ditchwater.” 

“ A compliment to mest the expense of your 
neighboare, You were not particularly dull at 
dinner.” 

“No,” he eaid, with a conscious emile, stretch- 
ing forward tohand some grapes to the old lady 
* Dalness is as Incompatible with some people 
as content with a farmer, Do you know Mivs 
St. Heliers well }” 

* Not as well as [could wish, for she is the 
sweetest creature I ever came across—gentle ani 

stient and fearless, not soured in the least by 
Boe misfortunes ; for,say what you will, Mester 
Archie, it is a terriblecoms down for a Baronet’s 
daughter to go cut as @ governess.” 

‘Whew |” a low whistie, expressive of genuine 
concern, 

**T am almost sorry that she has got euch a 
pretty face of her own.” 

“Im nct--I like to look at fb,” 

“Ah! but then, men are so selfish. I don't 
mean an honest, good-hearted fellow like your- 
self, but others who have frittered away their 
own hearte in idle dissipation, and think a 
womsn’s of no more consequence than an empty 
oyster-shel). Bat, hush ! I must talk no more; 
the Earl is about to speak.” 

Lord Chester had risen. Bowing to his guests 
with » cordial emile, he wished them all a merry 
New Year. 

Every glass was raised, and young and old bent 
forward to echo the wish with hearty goodwill. 
Then therector roseup at asign fromthe Countess, 
and said « few slmple words about the sad acci- 
dent which had shadowed the brightnes« of the 
evening, and expressed a hope that Lord Alverley 
might soon be restored to health, and that the 
young lady whom he had helped to save from a 
“> ewe bgt have no a a 

om promptly extinguish ames. a 
therefore T to Wit them both © mentier 
Christmas and a happier New Year. 

Again the glasses were raised, though Lady 
Clementina frowned at the idea of her brother’s 
name being coupled ia the same toast with that 
of ber sister's governess, whilst little May 
choked, overcome by her feelings. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was @ dall, frosty morning when Ruby 
sprang out of bed, feeling that she had only jast 
dropped asleep, but remembering, in spite of 
cold and weariness, and this strange pain about 
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out of the way, and there were no prying eyes to 
wonder at such unconvential 

The sun had just risen, as she stepped out 
feom under the shadow of the portico—a small 
black figure on the wide expanee of white. As 
the Christmas bells broke out a joyous chime, 
slowly the enstern glory spread over the frost- 
ree, | trees and snow-covered grass, and, 
dazzled by the sudden roseata gleam, she stood 
atill for a moment, shading her eyes with her 
hand, overpowered by the beauty of the daily 
miracle, 

Nobody else except the housemaids, seemed 
bo be stirring in the whole wide house, as she 
flitted across the snow, leaving the print of her 
small feet behind her wherever she went, as if 
on purpose that some one might follow — when 
too late. 

Captain Marston who would have given any- 
thing to be by her side on the way to Violet St, 
Hellers, was sleeping quietly in his bed, having 
made up his miad that, after what Lady 
Chester had said about the doctor, Ruby would 
never have the courage to leave the house, 

Tae journey up to town was accomplished In 
safety, but the cold was intense, and neither 
affection nor happiness could keep her warm. 
She thought of Harold and his rugs with some 
regret, wondering why it was that he looked at 
her so sternly every now and then, as if she had 
mortally offended him-; but all thoughts of him 
and his eccentricities vanished out of her mind 
as the train steamed slowly into Paddington 
Station, and she thrust her head out of the 
window in the wild hope that Violet might be on 
the platform. Yes, there she was, a slender 
biack-robed figure, just like herseif, In the midst 
of a straggling line of porters, The door was 
thrown open, and out she sprang, disdaining an 
offered hand ; and the nex) minute, the face she 
loved better than any other In the world was 
pressed against her own, /and two smal] hands 
were clasping hers with all their might. 

Not much was said between them at first, as 
they trudged side by side down the quiet streets 
which led to Chatterton-street, It was enough 
to be together after the long lonely interval ; 
questions would follow each other as fast as any 
shower of suow-fiskes later on ; but now it was 
everything to be able to steal a quiet glance 
into each other's face and know that it was near, 
The rest—thé comfort—the blessed happiness of 
mutual, loving sympathy—was theirs as they 
knelt together at the morning ecervice In the 
crowded church, or as they sat hand-in-hand 
before the glowing fire in the humble lodging. 
Mrs. Capel had prepared a sumptuous meal in 
honour of the occasion, and the Christmas 
pudding was cerved with as much ceremony as if 
it had graced the fine old mahogany table at the 
Chase. They laughed over the ginger wine, 
which had heen ordered from the grocer’s, and 
appreciated it as much as if it had been the best 
champagne. Mrs. Capel. was called in and made 
to drink to the health and happiness of her two 
young ladies, which she did with the utmost 
generosity, endowing them both in imagination 
with wealthy Pe me le as she expressed 
it, from the highest in the land. 

Violet blushed, and eaid she did not care about 
his being a ewell, so long as “he ”’—the mythical 
he—was enly a perfect gentleman ; and Ruby re- 
marked, with a shake of her head, that she did 
not want any “he” in creation, only she would 
like to have a comfortable roof over ber head, 
with enough room for herself and her sister. 

* Now, Mies Ruby,” exclaimed Mrs, Capel, in 








" Well, don’t you be wishing that, whatever 
happens,” as the old soul wiped away a tear 
with the back of her hand ; “for whatever we 
should do without you I don’t know, and, what's 
more, I don’t want to find out.” 

Having raid this, with great decision, she 
hurried out of the room; and the two sisters, 
left together, drew their chairs to the fire for a 
cosy chat. 

The burns on Ruby’s arm, robbed of the cotton 
wool, which could not be squeezed into the tight 
sleeves, became so painful that she wae obliged 
to take off her upper ekirt and submit to being 
laid on the sofa, covered up by Violet’s dressing- 
gown. 

To most people it might have seemed the lowest 
depth of duloew to pass Ciristmas-day in so 
quiet a fashion, but to these two sisters, who had 
been separated for nearly two months, it was the 
height of bliss to be together. 

No matter if the room were small, the window 
narrow, and the glass of that kind which is apt 
to turn the passer-by, bowever upright, into a 
decrepid or oblique position. No matter if the 
sofa were of that hard and shining horse-hair 
which suggests the idea of auything but comfort 
or repose, the curtains of a brilliant crimson 
damask which would have set the teeth of an 
wathebe on edge, when contrasted with the ver- 
dant carpet, the walle clothed with a twopenny- 
halfpenny paper, guiltless of the artistic dado, 
the common little room, with all ite visible defects 
and apparent makeshifts, was dearer to Luby’s 
eyes than the grandest drawing-room at the Chase 
—in fact, than any palace on earth which failed 
to contain her aister. 

The fire light played on her bright brown hair, 
and pale, sweet face as she lay back on the un- 
compromising sofa, with a happy emile on her 
lips, and her eyes fixed with almost maternal 
affection on Violet, who, seated on a low stool by 
her tide, with her back towards the fire, reated 
her head on Ruby’s knees, and stroked her hand 
fondly from time to time. 

**Do you know that Aunt Augusta expects to 
arrive in a week or ten days!” said Ruby, eud- 
denly, after a pause, 

Talking about her own accident, sad all her 
late doings at the Chase, had made her forget 
the important plece of news till now. 

Violet lifted her head ly. 

**So soon! Have you heard from her-—what 
does ahe say 3” 

“She says that she will be glad to receive one 
of us on 8 long visit.” 

“Is that all?” with great disappoiatment in 
the fresh young voice. 

“No ; it Violet St. Heliers turns out to bea 
first-rate article, without a single flaw, and per- 
fectly suited to the taste of Lady Augusta and 
her better-haif, Sir Arthur, it is posefble that 
the visit may become a permanent one.” 

**Tnsolent, insufferable patronage!” cried 
Violet, her cheeks flushing like a Jacqueminot 
rose, ‘* Does she think that I am to be inspected 
like » new servant, and to be rejected if my 
character or appearance are not found to sult?” 

“That you are to be inspected before she 
takes you to her heart,” with a slightly sarcastic 
smile, “is only natural, Aunt Augusta, from 
all I hear, is nob a woman to take a leap In the 
dark ; and as she has an eye for beauty and a 
soul for arb, fancy how her nerves would be up- 
set if her adopted deughter turned out to be a 
lanky girl with red hair, and fingers. that could 
not a note!” 

“I will send her my photograph, and if she 








doesn’t approve of it she throw it into the 
are, aad look cunewbare Ghee for her adopted 
ter.” 


‘* And what about the music !” 

“Tl write on the back of it: “ plays, draws, 
sings, and p3ints ; frat-rate education, by which 
she has profited Httle ; a violent temper, and uo 
expectations ; and then {f the wishes to try me 
after that she won't be NR But what 
is to become of you, I like to know, sup. 
posing this beautiful arrangement answers }” 

‘“* As for me,” with an attempt at a smile, ''] 
suppose I shall -be left ‘till called for,’ like » 


parcel at the station.” 

“Then I won't go—no' shall make me,” 
and she pressed her lips toge’ with an air of 
determination, which made her look more like 


Ruby than ever. 

“Why, Vi, you are a Hutle goose! Haif 
loaf is always better than mo bread; and to 
descend to the most sordid particulars, think 
what an advantage ib will be for me to work for 
one inetead of two? I shall bea able save ever 
so much a year; and when I think it better to 
retire into private life, 1 can do so with diguity 
on the magnificent fortune which I have man- 
aged to scrape together by my own ezer- 
tions Ishall be as proud as a gold-digger 
who has come home with his pockets fall of 
nuggets.” 

**Bat when will that bef” the quaver of 
ecorn had gone out of her voice, and the words 
came out with the mournfulness of a wail. 
“When you are faded and tired, and old, and 
the only things you'll care for are an arm- 
chair aud a good dinner 1” 

“T shall never come to that,” with a slight 
shudder, ‘‘ Bat stili,”’ with a sudden resump- 
tion of cheerfalness, “‘I hope the chair will be 
properly padded, and the dinner not flavoured 
witb garlic.’’ 

“Oh, Raby, I wish I were more like you!” 


and Violet breathed an impatientsigh. “Ifa . 


thing is right you never seem to mind it, and 
you talk of the future as bravely as if we were 
the heiresses we ought to be, and are not.” 

“ If we ought to be, we should be,’’ she said, 
softly. “Perhaps, after all, if we had been 
alwaya together we should have taken to quar- 
relling in order to pass the time, and now we 
haven't the-chance,”’ . 

“ More's the pity. I wish—I wish—but uo, 
I won’s say it, or it will never come wo pase. 
Which fs the handsomest, Lord Alverley or his 
brother #” . 

“Mr, Jerningham. By-the-bye, Lady Chester 
told me that I might ask you to come and epend 
a whole day with me at the Chase.” 

‘How delightfal!l” her face flashing with 
eagerness, ‘Bat when? Is ft to be next 
week #” 

‘TI am not sure. And kind old Mrs, Upton 
talked of inviting you to stay with her for a week 
—think of that!” . 

‘*Mra, Upton! But she-doesn’t know me!” 
she exclaimed, in bewilderment. 

“Bat she knows of you; and she thought 
strange to eay, that I should be glad to have you 
near me,” 

“ What a dear old thing! When she dies I 
will subscribe my last penny for her tombstone.” 

“ Which would not please her at all, for she !s 
as sensible as she is - Doyou know, Vi, it 
is the most extroard thing, but everyone is 
so wonderfully kind to me,” 

“ Extraordinary | especially as you are such) 

ble person ; but 1 can’t say that 
joo 0 Clementina seems to overpower you with 
ten »”» 


“No,” sald Raby, thoughtfully; ‘' but per- 
haps she would be kinder if she could get rid of 
the idea that, being homeless and penniless, I 
must be on matrimony bent.” 

“What fun it will be!” began Violet, ex- 
cltedly , but no, I forgot. I won’d say a word 
about it” 

"You have got some ridiculous idea in your 
head, which you had better strangle as soon a8 
possible,” and s amile hovered round the corners 
of her mouth, while the fire seemed to cast 
richer say vpom her cheeks.- ‘* Remember, 
Violet, these daye of prosaic buying ond 
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selling in the matrimonial market, there ie no 

room for romauce ; and those who have nothing 

in thelr pockets are never taken down from the 
» 


shelf. 

*] don’t see that. Men must have eyes and 
hearts jast the same as ever, Love ls still the 
lord of all.” 

“ Not in the same chivalrous fashion as of old. 
The men of the present day never think much of 
a pretty face which is not backed by a balance at 

bank.” 


the 
“ My dear Raby, how dreadfully worldly-wise 
you ~ Wand Violet drew back with an 


expression of on her pouting lips. 
“T know one man, at Toast,” she added, inva low 
voice, ‘' who never asked if I were poor or rich— 
only if I loved him.” 

* Because he knew, or thought he knew, thad 
paps was one of the richest men in Devon- 


“ Raby, how can you?” she cried, passionately, 
her cheeks flaming withsudden indignation. ‘ You 
always hated him and treated him sham , 
And now, when the thought of him is the only 
bit of comfort left me in the world "—with a 
great eob—"‘ when I should cut my throat for 
very wretchedness ff it weren't that I hope some 
day to see him come in at that door, you shan’t 
say horrid things of him behind his back, or I 
shall never—never—never—love you again,” 
and down went her small head upon Ruby’s 
oeeby a ion of tears, ‘ 

Raby’s face was very white as she 
forward and laid ber hand gently on anes 
hair. It grieved her so dreadfully to think of 
the girl's first love, in al! {te purity and sweet- 
ness, being wasted on a man who was no more 
worthy of {te priceless jewel than the ewine in 
the parable of their diet of ls. And with an 
aching heart she recogn the great difference 
in character between herself and that other twin- 
eelf, who wes dearer to her than her own life. 

‘* Forgive me, darling,” she whispered, softly, 
looking like an angel with that pitiful expres- 
sion on her fair, young face. “ You know Lonly 
disliked him because I was afraid for 
Remember, I have nobody but you to of 
in the world, and think ”’—with a little tremble 
in her volee—"' whab would become of me iff an 
harm hap to you?” A pause. “I can 
help beluga little jealous of this man who has 
come between us; it seeme so hard that he 
should make you love me less.” 

“Who sald he did?” raising her head quickly. 
* Raby, know that you are everything to me, 
that nothing and no one shall ever make the 
tinfesh difference between us—only I think I had 
better never mention his name to you again, as 
we never shall agree,” 

“Promise never to keep anything from me,” 
very earnestly, as with wistful eyes she looked 
into the flached, tear-stained face, aud longed to 
draw it down upon her breast. 

“There will be nothing to keep; I only wish 


her head, yawned, and got up vo ring the bell. 
Captain Marston's name was dropped, and the 


smallest breeze ; but Raby, when she went to 
bed that night with her sleter’s armé abeut her 
neck, lay awake for an hour or mora, ‘The dread 
of the unknown future was before her, and her 
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THE SEXTON’S STORY. 
—0— 


Tr was in a pretty, old-fashioned, country 
churehyard that I heard the following story. The 
sexton had been at work at a little dietance, but 
he observed the interest with which I had stopped 
to gaze upon a straight shafh of white marble, on 
which was cut the simple faseription— 


Branca Morsrui. 
Aged 2). 


They are shrewd readers of the human coun- 
tenanee, these old sextons, and mine must have 
teld him that I longed to know the story attached 
to that brief obituary. 

“She wor an Italian,” he began ; but for the 
reader's benefit I will travalate his queer phraseo- 
logy fnto~ordinary English, since I cannot re- 
produce the queer and quavering voice of the 


speaker. ; 

“TI never beheld a prettier girl ; eyes ao big and 
dark and shiny ; 3 cemplerion like ivory, and the 
reddest lips. She was a fice figure ofa girl, too; 
tall and elegant, though slight ; and the regular 
blue-black hatr that I’ve heard belongs to that 
kind of beauty. Her family consisted of an uncle 
and aunt, and their son, to whom she was engaged 
to be married, and whom she seemed to hate 
worse than poison, 

‘* Tb fom’ Ukely that I would ever have known 
the family affairs of folks eo far above me, even 
in a country-place like this, where everything 
gete talked of, more or less, but for the circum- 
stance that I possessed a nephew, who was about 
the handsomest young fellow that ever the sun 
shone upon, He was as fair as the Signora 
Morelli was dark ; his eyes were blue, like violets, 
and his hair like gold ; and, bless you, eir, when 
these two young people first saw each other It 
was as clear a case of love at first sightas any 
other Romeo and Juliet, and jusb as natural as 
the flame between fire and tow. 

" i Bary, on hg name was Reginald, and we 
called Rex for short-—was the organist of the 
Hetle church over yonder, and the young lady 
sang In the cholr, though she was such « grand 
one, She had a voice like an angel, and she used 
th say that God gave women such volces to sing 
‘In that way the two young people firat met, 
and their acquaintance progressed rapidly, ae you 
may suppose. Thecousin to whom the Signorina 
was used to come to church with her. I 
reckon Italian fellow loved the girl In his 
fierce way as well as he could ever love anything, 
though it was thought he cared most about her 


money. 

“ Of course, he was as jea’ous afa Turk, and if 
looks could have killed, Rex would not have 
Iived long to be bis ri But neither my brave 
Rex nor Miss Blanca cared a bit forthe Signor’s 
black looks ; and then, you must know, the young 

never really to the en ment. 

“To was all up by her relatives, and she 
always declared she would die rather than marry 
her cousin, declaring boldly that she loved Rex 
Haywood, and would never marry any other 
man, 

“For my own part, I must own that I often 
trembled and turned cold st the looks that scowl- 
ing, black-eyed Italian used to throw at my 
nephew ; but when I used to warn the daring 
young fellow, he just answered with a shrug or 

, and once he added,— 

*** This time next year, uncle, Bianca will be 
yA wife, in spite of all their black looks, for she 

be of age then, and that will end the guardian- 


more easily broken 
to a eee But they didn’t 

see” he finished off, with a gay 
* It didn’t occur to theim that this country 
enterprising young men.” 





“And, with his bright face shining with 
triumph and merriment, he burried away to the 
church to practise his music for the next Sunday. 
But it was a very different music that he played 
when that sad day came, for on the very next 
morning I tolled the bell for Bianca Morellf, who 
had been found cold and still and white when her 
maid entered to dress her for breakfast. This 
was & Friday, and the funeral was eet for Sunday, 
and you may be sure in a place like this, there 
was plenty of talk about the endden death and 
the hurried burial, But my nephew—poor Rex ! 
—sald nothing. 

He seemed turned to stone, but he played the 
moet beautiful music that ever was heard fn our 
chureh for the funeral service of the girl he loved ; 
and, though they wouldn’s allow him to go near 
the grand mahogany coffia In the chureh, I took 
care he should he)p me to lower it into the grave, 
and he stood beside me and dropped a great bunch 
of red roses down on to it as I began to shovel in 
the earth. Well, well, my poor Rex! I hope I 
may never see such a face of despair again ; and 
as I glanced at him from time to time I felt sure 
that his would be the next grave I should fill in. 

**T was late that night, and I was just think- 
ing of going to bed, though Rex hadn’s come 
home ; and I was mighty uneasy about him, 
when I heard the click of the door downstairs as 
it opened and shut, and then I recognised his 
atep, quick and hurried, as he came upatairs— 
not a bit like the slow, dragging steps of the 
last two nights, but even lighter and quicker 
than it used to be; and [ hadn’t done wondering 
when the door opened, and the next moment he 
was beside me—wild, haggard, pale as death, and 
se his great blus eyes almost starting from his 

! 

“I’m not a nervous man, but I jumped 
up, worse scared than if I had seen a ghost. 
Before I could utter a word, for my voice fafled 
me, Rex caught me hard by the arm and whis- 
pered, hoareely,— 

"* Don't speak, uncle, but jast listen, Bianca 
fen’ dead, I hope and believe she is not dead | 
Look |—read!’ and he held before my eyes 5 
— of paper, on which was scrawled those 
w — 


*** Rex, my darling, if I die, or seem to die, 
believe them not! Have me taken from the 
coffin within twelve hours of my burial, and all 
may yet be well. You will not fail me, dearest, 
Adieu | ‘ Brana.’ 


**T read this extraordinary message over more 
than once before I took in its meaning, but as ft 
flashed on me, I saw as well as Rex how little 
time we had to lose, and I forestalled his words. 

“ ¢ Qome on, in Heaven's name!’ I whis 
‘Tt must be close on twelve o'clock, and as 
safe as it will ever be for such a work, For- 
tunately, {t's a pitch black night, and all the 
moon there was has gone hours ago. Come 


on | 

" While I spoke I found a little dark lantern, 
and we were already descending the stairs, and 
next moment we were stealiag through the 
churchyard, with my pick and shovel in hand, 
which I had caught up as we passed by the out- 
house where I kept them. It wes terrible work ; 
but in less time than I had ever used a spade 
before the newly-made grave was opened, the 
coffin rifled of {ta precious contents, which Rex 
and I carried to our home, wrapped up fa a huge 
shawl which I had brought for the purpose. 
Eh, my! But it was the uncanniest night's 
work that ever I did since the hour I was born ! 
We laid the body on my bed, and we chafed the 
cold, white hands, and Metened In vain at the 
pulséless heart, But I saw no sign of life. 

** She was as beautiful as a figure of alabaster 
and as lifeless, for aught that I could eee ; but 
Rex declared that she was not dead. So, as it 
was necessary that I should restore the empty 
coffin and fill in the grave again, I was obliged to 
leave bim there, on his knees beside her, wildly 
kissing the poor, cold hands and calling on her 
to open her lovely eyes to see hor lover beside 
her 


Bat I bad no hope that anything but some 
fearful trouble would come of it, and marvelling 
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seo Rex again in this world 
should be carried out. She wae in 

‘he Italian saw that she had discovered 
the plot, and she was immediately locked ia her 
room, and all communication with the outer 
world cut off. Even her maid was in the pay of 
her relatives, as she kusw ; but the girl seemed 
to love her personally, and driven to the last 
extremity, ehe found herself obliged to make a 
coufidante of her, and to trust her life to this 
girl's discretion, She proved worthy, and gave 
her entire assistance to her young mistress, 
concocted the desperate plan, which, by means 
of some mysterious Italian drug, they managed 
to carry out, with such results as I have de- 
serfbed ; and while I was «till listening to a story 
more wonderful than any romance had ever 
read this same faithful servant joined us, 

' “*T found the door open,’ she sald to the 
Signorina, * and hearing voices, knew all was wel), 
and came directly here.’ 

But ib was easy to see from the young lady’s 
agitation that all waa nob well; and I guessed 
that if some change was nob coming soon she 
was in danger of dying in earnest from excite- 
ment, and consequent exhaustion, My mind was 
speedily made up. I knew our good minister to 
be one good man picked outof ten thousand, and 
I was soon at his bedelde, telling bim the whole 
story while I helped him to dress. Never have I 
seen & man more dszad; but he soon took in 
the situation, and helped us ont of our perplexity. 
He went with me directly, and as license 
was obtained ab once by R«x, so that next day 
the young couple were married and driven by me 
(fa the minister's ons-horse shay) to a distant 
rallway station, where’ they took the first train 
for London. Of course I need not ssy that 
Maria, the maid, accompanied them. She had 
proved hereelf invaluable in bringing clothes for 
ber mistress and # box of valuable jewels, on 
which Rex ralsed a large sum of money when 
they reached London, 

“The next day there was a great hue-and-cry 
over the disappearance of Maria, whom the 
Italians called a thief and « monster of Ingratt- 
tude ; but they nevér suspected the real cause of 
the girl’s ranning awayv"All this happened years 
ago, sir; but I hear from my sephew now that 
his wife is at om so strong and well that they 
are going to make their appearance before the 
Italian cousin and claim the Signorina’s 
fortune, which that villain has been enjoying 
ever since his return to Italy, I don't doubt 
but there will be a great time over It, bub we 
will be able to prove our story——for there is the 
empty ecfia balow there, and the living ocen- 
pant; myself, who played such an important 
part, and the minister who married them, thank 
Heaven | fs stil! alive ond hearty. And now, 
evening, air; I’ve my work to finish, bué I 
suppose you don’} wonder now that I laugh 
when I lock at that handsoms white marble 
headstone |” 


: 
zt 


[THE END ] 


quite wondered if the girl comprehended the im- 
port of the terrible lott 
“Do you understand, Gladys?" she asked, 


gently. 

Gladys rived her feir young face, whiter now 
than the coldest snow . Her lips moved, 
but from them came no sound. 

“They would eend you to prison, my poor 
little Gladys,” she répeated. ‘But, oh, child, 
te ye causally hogar dlgcailrn beet Ban 
eo!” 

“To prison |” 

The words rang out in a great wild cry. The 
gitl seemed to have but just caughd sb the idea, 
and ite terrible import seemed to take the breath 
of life from her, 

“Would they send me to a prison cell—cliee 
the ponderous fron-slatted doors on me, so that I 
might never again see the sweet, bright world, 
green trees, the flowers, and the dear, laugh- 


c 

women ? mad! I could not breathe 
In @ little narrow cell. I should flog myself 
against the grated door like a terrified bird 
does against fts fron cage, and beat a, r 
hands like it does its poor wings antil I own 
dead, Icould not breathe in « litvle narrow 
cell—it would stifie me!” 

“It may nob come to that, G'adys. Ah! pray 
av you have never prayed in your life before to 
Heaven to save you, child!” 

“To would be useless. Heaven and the angels 
never notice the prayers of a friendless girl like 
me,” she answered, drearfly, ‘I have never re- 
ceived anything I prayed for yet—Hearen has 
forgotten me.” 

"Oh, Gladys, never say avything like that 
again, child, lest you should incur the anger of 
Heaven. You are in euch bitter woe you do nob 
think of the grave things you say. Heaven can 
a": 3: help you,” 

“{=-I will be sent to prison!*’ repeated 
Gladys, in an awful whieper, paying little heed 
to the words of fesr and werning poured into her 
dulled ears. “Ah! I have such & dread of a 
prison cell!" she went on, piteously. 

** When we were at Cleveden, do you remember 
my telling you of a young girl I saw whom they 
sent to prison?” 

But without waiting for a reply, Gladys went 
on, fatatiy,— 

** They sald she threw a llitie child—her own 
little child—into the ewift, dark water, bub she 
sald that it fell fn—that it slipped from her arms. 
Ske did not cry out for help,the people sald, 
although there were many labourers near by on 
the banks who would have saved it. She watched 
it with fascinated eyes as {t struggled with the 
waves, and then a great wave came and hid it, 
Ose moment more and Its earthly strugg'es were 
over. 

* Do you remember, Mrs. Dane, you said that 
the sentence was just, and that the sin she had 
committed could never be atoned for In earth or 
in Heaven ? 

**In going through the prison one day I saw 
the same young. sit, and it makes me weep even 
now when I thio how ehe clupg to me with 
the bitterest soba that ever fell from a. woman’s 


ps. 

*¢ ‘Tt is spring. time fn the sweet, bright world 
outelde,” she asii, ‘Yes, those are early violete 
you wear on your breast, I—I would give my 
life if I could wander down to the dell with baby 
once again for one short hour snd gather them ; 
and ob, what would I not give for one breath of 
the sweet, warm sunshine ! 

“ Dhey say { killed baby; bub, oh, listen to 
me, lady: as I kneel here ab your feet, I swear 
to you, by the memory of my lost darling, that I 
did not—he slipped from my arms when I was 
showing him the dark, cold waves rushing on so 
madly down below, and—aud I was paralyzed ! 





the 
faces of ha hildren, or of men or} 
a T shield go 


“*No one knows how many innocent pecple 
the prisons hold, who are put there by circum- 
stantial evidence only !’"’ 

**T remember the case you cite bub too well, 
Gladys, and I hope for her owa sake that she is 
indeed innocent,’ 

Glade. tho. postte thiok 2 cio ano 

ya.‘ people am guilty of burn. 
ing The Mount because I was found in the 
tower |” 

“Tf you could have explained how yeu came 
there, and for what purpose you were thera, But, 
my poor child, your mind {s all a blank from the 
moment you were sobbleg ont your j-alous 
thoughts under the trees up to the moment your 
eyes opened in this room,” cried Mra, Dane, 
despairingly.. “Ah! try and think, Gladys— 
try hard and think how and where you passed 
all that inte: vening time.” 

And Gladys did try, bub {6 was all useless— 
her mind was a total blank. 

Gwen’s consternation and intense joy when she 
learned of this state of affairs were bable, 

“It is the drug which did 16,” she muttered to 
herself with palpitating heart. ‘‘I did not get 
quite enough down to produce death, vor yer 
enough to cause total loss of ber brain power, 
before the vial broke. I should have given her 
twice as much. Well, if they fail to convict her 
and send ber to prison, she shall bave a little 
more of Marie’s powerful drug. I am safe as far 
as Glady’s is concerned, She cannot expose me. 
I can go before her with im ty now, and J 
may as well face her first az last,” she thought, 
rising and pacing the floor nervously. 

Gwen put her intention into execution at 
once, hurrying to Gladys espartment while she 
had the courage to do «0. 

She found no one fn the room with Gladys save 
the old nurse, whom the cffiicers in charge had 
placed at the girl's bedeide. 

As she advanced hesitatingly toward the 
couch, Gladys-turned her head on the pillow 
and saw her, and a }ittle hushed ery, together 
with the name *‘ Gwen,” broke from her lips. 

Gwen came quickly up to the bedafde, and 
bent over her. 

“Gladys,” she murmured, in her sweet, 
smooth, false voice, “tell me you do nob quite 
bate me for coming back here and finding me 
Rupert's wife. Rapert’s mother has told you all 
that hae happened—that we thought you false, 
and that you afterward died!” 


“No, I cannot blame you for loving and marry- 
ing Rupert,” sobbed Gladys, wretshedly, " for 
you loved him before I ever came be you, 
and he Joved you first, last, always!” 

“T will send away your nurse while we talk,” 
sald Gwen, tarnivg imperfously to the woman 
standing on the other ofthe couch. *’ Retire 
to the adjoining room,” she sald, waving her 
white jewelled hand towards an inner apartment. 
“J will ring for you when you ore wanted.” 

“% bes your pardon, ma’am,” returned the 
nurse, “ib is not from you I am to take orders, 
but from the cfficer outside, I shail not leave 
her alone one moment, night or day, until she ie 
taken from this house, which is to be very s0be 
now, poor soul!” 

Gwen turned slowly and looked ab the nurse. 
What was there about this person that struck 
euoh a dull chill to her heart ? she vaguely won- 
dered, She had heard just such a peculiar voice 
somewhere in her life before—but where? 

Gwen looked at the woman keenly, Sgrely it 
must be only her imagination that she had met 
this woman for the gray hair; combed 
smoothly back and tucked into a widow’s cap, 
together with the blue glasees she wore, was uot 
familiar. 


The entrance of Rupert’s mother, followed by 
John Barton and his wife at this opportune 





| I tried to ory out, but I cou'd nob move or ubter 
apy sound! Why, I would have given my own 


moment, pub a stop to further comment op 
Gwen's part, 
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“ Your mother isjooking for you, Gwen,” she 


sald, ly. , , 
“y come in and talk with you again, 
Gladys,” said Gwen, 6 and a 
aay arin dba oaks “T cannot tell 
you all that I have to say to you before others.” 
Mrs. Dane not endure to see the great 
toara that te the eyes of the ol@ miller 
and his wife as t the couch, and 
turning hastily, she Gwen from 


0 court, a 

of justice, I feel eure I will drop down 

he Sree 

“Your uncle and I will be there te comfort 
— sustain you,” replied the miller’s wife, 


iy, 

neiy Santana ot econ 

usky a W; en both 
she and Giadys saw Rupert Dade wench ubane 
"For the sake of what we once were to 
each other, listen to me, Gladys!” he not 
his bonny eyes filliog with tears as he 

shrunk from him—“ listen just one 

moment |” 


oh eee her face — tae ! 
what little, transparent hands were | rt 
knew by the tears that trickled’ through then 


o 


F 


that she was silently ° jc 
How his heart ached her! A passionate 
longing that he could hardly repress came over 





matter how dark the gathering clouds may seem 
at times, You are innocent, and you muat trust 
to Heaven that it will be proved so,” 

Suddenly and very solemnly Gladys lifted her 
tear-swollen face from her little hands. 

“Do you believe me innocent!” she asked, 


eagerly, 

* Yeu,” he answered ; quickly adding, in a tone 
thrilling with earnestness, and just the suspleion 
of tears in ft: “I would sooner think that’ an 
angel from heaven set fire to The Moun? than 
you, Giadys |” 

It would have touched a heart of stone to see 
the glad light that shone In her blue eyes, 

Her ilps trembled, and she held out one little 
flattering white hand timidly to bim, 

"Bo long aa you believe me innocent I can face 
she said, 


~the girl never dreamed, in her guileless- 
neas, how much those words im . 

They-strack home to Rupert’s heart like an 
arrow shot from abow, and revealed to him a 
startling truth—Gladys still cared for him! 

Ab! if { could but be true, he would— 

He atified a bitter on his lips, He dared 
not follow the thought to the end, for the image 
of ago rose before pied wen—hbis wife ! 

meantime, the news of the approachin 
trial was the one topic of ennvenniiie with 
almost everyone in the village, and the Intense 
excitement was at fever heat, 

Was she innocent or guilty } 

Ab! who could tell/ But this much every 
one was forced to reluctantly admit—the cass 


H 


looked pitifally dark against her. 

This much the lawyer was forced to tell Rupert, 
and the he read on the young man’s face 
was & to him, but he wisely held his 


peace 

* Let neither time, money, nor pains be spared,”’ 
Rupert cried, pacing rapidly up and down the 
room. ‘' You must save her!” 

“TI will do everything in my power,” returned 
the lawyer. “But there are occa-icnally cazes 
beyond the akili of the best attorneys, and this is 
one of them. The lois of her memory from the 
night che left ae she came out of that 
trance ties my completely. I have done 
ci gay or mapped to prove an alibi, but is 

be useless to attempt it. She wasin the 
house at the time the fire occurred, and no servant 
admitted her, How then did she gain an entrance 
te Toe Mount—and, above all, why did she go 
there + These are the points that I shal! 
have to ” said the lawyer, “ andin the 
— of it all—although a shall gpg do all in 
an powér to save her—yatI see v little 
hope for her.” ty 

Gladys’s nervoumess had grown so great during 
the day, in pondering over what would take place 
on the morrow, that a sleeping-draught had to be 
administered to her 


to her, 
And what a mercy those hours of oblivion 
were! Ali the bitter disgrace, 


Heaven indeed ff it had been the oblivion of death 
for poor Gladys, 
Even the nurse who sat by her couch was weep- 


ing. 

** You feel sorry for her, even though you never 
knew poor Gladys,” said Rupert, gratefully, but 
in a husky voice, 

"Yes, I knew her,” muttered the woman. 


“She was so very to me once I cannot forget 
her. I--I was home to my old mother, 
who was who lived a short distance 


very 
away, and had jast bare enough change to reach 
, when Giadys Barton—she was that then 
and asmall purse ful! of pennies 
in my hand—the savings of years, 

“* You must love your mother very dearly,’ 
she said, with tears io her sweet eyes. ‘That is 
right ; you never have but one mother to 
can to prolong her life. Mine 
when I was a little child. Oaly those who 
Gear mother can unde-stand how 


1 





mother, and pray she may be spared long to you. 
I wish I had more to give you for her,” I had 
never uttered a prayer for long years, but if I 
could have remembered one I would have fallen 
at her feet and kissed the ground she had stood 
on and repeated it for Gladys Barton—bless 
her!” 

Ruperb Dane bowed his head ; his heart was 
too fuli for utterance. 

“No wonder 1 was glad that the ofiicers sent 
me here to nurse and tend her. Why, I would 
give my life to be of service to her.’’ 

No one in the little village ever forgot what a 
giad, bright sunshine ushered fn the fatal day of 
poor Gladye’s trial. 

The birds had sung fn the swinging branches 
of the trees since dawn, and even the opening 
buds on the roze boughs seemed telling each 
other as they nodded to and fro what a glorious 
day it was going to be. 

Ah! whate mockery it all was to Rupert Dane. 
He had had a bitter quarrel with Gwen the nigh) 
before over the interest he took in Giadys’s case, 
and in consequence he had remained all night in 
the library, standing through all the long hours, 
looking out of the window at the silent stars, He 
had watched them grow pals and die out one by 
one, and watched the sun riee like a messenger of 
gladness from another world, and a bitter groan 
fell from his lips. 

Ah, Heaven | what a mockery was the light 
and the song of the birds. He almost wished that 
day had never dawned, and that the world had 
sed in eternal darkness. 

He knew but one prayer, and that he uttered 
over and over again, and [t was “ Heaven save 
Gladys.”’ “ 

The lawyer came carly to ses Rupert, anxious 
to learu how Gladys was, 

**Sheis up and dressed,” was the reply the 
nurse sent back to them, ‘She le very pale and 
weak, but she fa exhibiting such fortitude In 
this dark hour that her courage seems almcet 
sublime,” 

Tears came thick and fash to Rupert’s eyrs as 
he heard the words of this message, He gave 
full vent to his grief, weeping ae he had never 
wepd fn his life before. How he wished he could 
go to Gladys and say words of comfort to her, 

“T should advike you to take a glass of wine 
to brace yourself up, Mr. Dane,” sald the lawyer, 
earnestly, “lest on this day-of ail others you 
break down completely.” 

"You will join'me?” Rupert asked, huskiy, 
as he touched « bell-rope. 

"If you like,” returned the lawyer. 

When the servant was burryiog back with the 
wine to his master in the library, he encountered 
young Mrs. Dane {in the corridor, 

‘* What have you there, and for whom?” Gren 
asked, imperiously. 

The man told her, 

**T—-] have a better brand of wine iu my room 
which will suid my husband,” easid Gwen, ner- 
vously, seizing the decanter, ‘‘ Wait here, and I 
will bring it to you.” 

It was almost ten minutes ere Gwen returned, 
and Rupert meanwhile had rupg twice for the 
wine, 

“Bay nothing about my changing this for 
you,” warned Gwen. “Do you hear?” 

The man bowed, and with a murmured, —- 

* Yes, madam,” passed on to the library with 
the eflver tray and its contents. 

The lawyer took it from the man’s hand, and 
hastily proceeded to pour out a giaea for Rupert 
and also one for himself, 

Both drank their contents at a single draught. 

“What bitier wine!” exclaimed the lawyer, 
“and there is a pecullar taste about it. It may, 
perhaps, have been imagination on my part that 
the wine was intensely bitter and unpleasant—’’ 
but even as he spoke, the lawyer turned suddenly 
pale as death, and sank down in « lifeless heap 
at Repert’s feet. 





CHAPTER XLIIT. 


THe fatal day of the trial was the saddest one 
that ever dawned for poor Gladys. 
All the night before Mrs, Dane had been with 
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her administering words of hope and comfort, 
rev they brought no balm to the girl’s troubled 
eart, 

Gladys watched the sunrise with great emotion, 
Burying her face in her hands, ehe broke into 
pitiful sobbing. 

“Am I watching the golden splendour for the 
last time for long yeara/”’ “agers moaned, “Oh! 
Mrs. Dane, if the verdict ts against me, I shall 
cry out to Heaven to let me drop dead, for death 
would be welcome a thousand times over In pre- 
ference to going to prison. 1 could not breathe 
the air of a prison eall-—i should pine away in 
very short time. Why should Heaven give some 
young girls so much and others so little? I 
wonder,” she asked, suddenly, and with a bitter- 
ness that was quite foreign to gentle Gladys. 
“All my life, from infancy up, I have been 
prosecuted, and have elpped always from sone 5 
cup. I never knew what it was to lay my tired 
head on my mother’s breast, I never knew a 
father’s protecting, watchful care ; 1 was made 
to feel that I was an intruder, and that there 
= no room for me in this beautiful world—I 

was lonely as a child. My girlhood was equally 
desolate. And when I met Rupert, and after 
many trials, wedded him, I thought I had found 
Heaven at last, The rest of my aad story you 
know but too well, I can vr add that I feel 
sure Heaven and the angels have forgotten me.” 

“You should try to be calm, my poor child,” 
sobbed Mra, Dane, ‘‘ You are working yourself 
up to a fever of excitement. You will be hye- 
terical when you need all your calmness and 
fortioude, Gladys, Rupert and your lawyer will 
soon be here now,” she continued, “for it is 
almost time for the trial to begin.” 

When the lawyer had not put in an appearance 
at the end of andther hoor, Mrs, Dane, in some 
trepidation, sent for him ; but, much to her con- 
eternation, the gentleman could not be found, 
although the messenger scoured the whole length 
and breadth of the village for him. 

Many people had seen him walking hastily up 
the atreet in the direction of the house, but from 
thence all trace of him ended. He seemed io 
have disappeared as suddenly as though the earth 
had opened and swallowed him, and to make the 
startling mystery still more profound, Rupert 
Dane was also missing, nor were they to be found 
when the fatal hour arrived. 

Was it a plot—a conspiracy! Had they been 
foully dealt with, or was it a deliberate plan to 
desert poor Gladys in her hour of need? was the 
terrible whisper that ran from lip to lip through 
the crowd, as Gladys, pale and trembling with 
nervous excitement, was ushered into the court, 
leaning heavily for support on the arm of one of 
the conrt officers. 

There was @ great hush in the vast room, which 
was crowded to its full capacity. Every one 
caught their breath, and bent eagerly forward to 
catch a glimpse of her face as she sank into her 
seat. 

What a fair, sad, girlish face it was In ite 
frame of pale-gold hair! Toe blue, dilated, 
ae eyes were very like those of a terrified 
¢ * 

A murmur of great relief rang through the 
room as the door suddenly opened and Rupert 
Dans and the lawyer entered together, and 
everyone noticed that they were as pale as 
death. 

It soon became evident that there was some- 
thing the matter with the lawyer, for he looked 
like a man dazed, almost stupefied with wine. 

The judge, impressed .as everyone else by the 
beauty of the sad, girlish face, said to himeelf 
that thle girl was surely innocent of the grave 
charge of setting fire to The Mount. Yet how 
could he maintain that against such an over- 
whelming mats of evidence as the attorney for 
the prosecution presented agalast her ? 

Gladye herself listened fo wonder at the ter- 
rible creature the opposing lawyer painted her 
to be. It almost seemed to her that she waa 
listening to the ead history of some other unfor- 
tanate girl which this man was rela 

There was a great hush in the vast room when 
he told how the beautiful young prisoner had 
deserted her young husband on the very day of 
her marrlage—fleeing with an old lover—dwelling 





minutely on the finding of the note which had 
been left behind, and of her absence for a perlod 
which covered several months. 

Then with an eloquence that made the people 
marvel, he pictured the brilliant wedding at The 
Mount when the deserted young husband had 
found consolation with a truer love—of the 
terrible tragedy at night, which had almost been 
& holocaust—of the finding of Gladys, the false 
wife, who had miletaken the that led out 
of the house, and had thus been caughb in her 
own trap. 

And then he closed the argument with the un- 
mistakable fact that no one connected with The 
Mount had admitted her, and last, but by no 
means least, that she (the prisoner) found it im- 
mensely convenient to cover al! the stretch of 
time between the night of deserting her young 
husband up to the morning she recovered con- 
sciousness after the fire, He said it was a daring 
and original scheme to pretend thie sudden loss 
of memory, and a highly successful method of 
evading the rigid cross examination— 
en his lengthy remarks by the query : 

‘If she did not set fire to The Mount what 
was she doiog concealed beneath that roof? 
It ie left for the gentlemen of the jury to 

termine.” 


He hoped that the men in whose hands the 
case was left would nob be led astray by the 
girl's rare beauty, and thereby defeat the ends 
of justice, 

Au through the long oration Rupert sab 
watching poor little Gladys with a world of 
agonizing suspense and pity in his eyes. 

Ah! how he wished that hy could have 
suffered every heart-throb for her—how gladly 
be would have done it! And sitting there, 
noting with horror how the case was going 
against her, he made rash vows to Heaven that 
if poor little Gladys were called upon to pay the 
penalty of that most crue! charge—that, being 
the real cause of all her woe; he would kill him- 
self—she should not suffer alone, 

He had done everything that money could do 
to save her, 

She had answered ‘Not Guilty,” when the 
momentous question had been put to her on fitet 
taking her seat, and from the bottom of his 
heart and sou! Rapert believed her innocent, 

Gladys’s lawyer made the strongest appeal of 
his life to save the girl from the fron jaws of the 
prison which were yawning to recelve x There 
was nota dry eye in the vast court-room when he 
had finished, but from the start the great lawyer 
felt himself handicapped by not being able to 
prove just what had brought Gladys to The 
Mount, and how she happened to be in the tower 
when the fire broke out, 

It was an exciting moment when the case was 
given to the jury. 

Would Gladys be seat to prison for the burning 
of The Mount, or would they set her free in the 
face of eed overwhelming testimony brought 
against her ¢ 

On one side old Mra. Dane eat close beside 
Gladys, holding one of her death-cold bands, 
and the miller and his wife sat on the other. It 
seemed to affect) them even more than it did poor 
Gladys, when the case was given to the twelve 
mep, who filed slowly out of the room. 

“Da they hold my fate in their hands?” 
murmured Gladys, plteously raising her great 
= eyes drowned-{n tears to Mre. Dane’s pale 
ace. 

“* Yes,” was the answer, in a voice hueky 
with soba, 

‘** How strange it 1s that the fate of a human 
being should rest in the hands of men,” 
murmured Gladys, “instead of Heaven. It is 
not just or right. And yet,” she added, after a 
moment's reflection, “ Isuppose it makes the 
world better that men should punish the sins of 
men.” 

Mra. Dane looked at Gladys with a heart too 
full for utterance, thinking to herself what a 
blessing it was that the girl's thoughts could 
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wander into other channels {a this terrible hour 
that meant almost life or death to her. 

She had looked for Gladys to be quite hysterical 
when this great crisis in the trial arrived. 
Surely it must be the angels in heaven showing 
the girl mercy by diverting her thoughts, 

“J might have had a quiet enough life of it if 
I had never strayed out of the humble path in 
which I had walked since childhood, and gone to 
visit Gwen at The Mount. There I saw grand 
life for the first time—boudoirs, velvet couches, 
dainty frulte on silver dishes, roses, perfumed 
waters, silks and gleaming jewels, and oh, I 
wanted so much to bea lady—I poor Gladys 
Barton! But I would have renounced all my 
grand air-castles for Rapert’s love—even when 
he was as poor as myself, Oh! what sorrow my 
love for him has brought me! Peop'e have said 
that love isa blessing ; to me It proved 4 curse.” 

The miller’s wife and Mre, Dane exchanged 
glances of pity, Ah! how they thanked Heaven 
that Gladys’s mind had wandered away from the 
awful present. They hoped to keep her mind 
occupied until the cruel moment of the jurors’ 
return, She seemed like an innocent, dreaming 
child scarcely conscious of her terrible perfil, 

Mrs. Dare looked over anxiously at her son. 
She could tell by the expression of his face the 
terrible strain of anxiety he was undergoing, 

Whole years of sorrow could not have aged 
him more than that one hour had done. 

Rupert did not leave his seat to spproach 
Gladys during thie frightful interval of intense 
excitement, and his other wondered at that. 

As for Rupert himself, it almost seemed to him 
that the breath had left hie body, and that if he 
crossed over to where Gladjs sat, he would drop 
down dead at her feet. 

He watched the hands of the great tall clock 
on the opposite wall, counting the lapse of 
moments by accompanying heart-beate, 

Suddenly there was a commotion at the 
farther end of the vast room, 

“The jurors are returning,” was the excited 
whisper that ran from lip to lip. 

‘Heaven be pitiful!” muttered Rupert, in 
terrible agony, under his breath. ‘‘ What will 
thelr verdict mean to Gladys?” 


(To be continued) 








Suuran, a lion In the London Z:0, fs » git 
from the Queen. During the summer he takes 
his ease in one of the spacious fron cagee erected 
to the rear of the fine lion-house, lolliog In the 
sun all day long, and wondering why great fron 
bara are p between him and his old friends 
of South Africa, the antelopes, who roam at 
large and beg food from the passers-by just 


_ under his nose, 


A Worprerrcn Propvuction.—-“ Show me some 
new way of spending money—I seem to have 
exhausted them all!” was the remark of one of 
the big advertisers. And, indeed, with all his 
ingenuity, ib must be difficult in these days for 
the trader to find a new method of arresting the 
attention of the public, Mr, Thomas Holloway, 
the Proprietor of Holloway's Pills and Ointment, 
would seem, however, to have devised a plan of 
campsign as novel as [b is bold. We are ail 
famillar with the badly printed, shockingly ilius- 
trated, and atrociously got-up pamphlets, hand- 
bills, and the like distributed by large advertisers. 
Bat Mr. Holloway has changed all that, His 
Almanac and Family Priend for 1899 is a dainty 
little book, exquisitely printed on fine paper. 
Its contents are of a correspondingly su 
character. In addition to a mass of useful in- 
formation, which renders the Almanac Invaluable 
as a reference book, there is a most entertaining 
series of articles on the Pastimes and Games of 
Many Nations. The {llustrations—and the book 
is profusely Ilustrated—are quite equal to those 
seen in the best magazines. To crown all, every 
copy of this excellent publication carries with it 
a free Rallwav Insurance of £100 for the whole 
of the year 1899. The book te sent free to any 
one who cares to forward a halfpenny stamp to 
Tuomas Hotioway, 78, New Oxford Street, 





FACETIZ. 


| “Paar fortune-teller sald if I peid her a 
| sovereign ehe would reveal to me why I don’t get 


‘calles | rich.” ‘* Did you give it toher?” “ You; and 
: : | she told me I bad » great weakness for throwing 
“ Love me liitle, love me long,” che warbied. | away money.” 


** Yes,” sald he ; ‘'* but will you love me wher I | 
am short!” 
Miss Fortysummers ;: “ J.to!d Mr. Beach I was 
twenty-eight, and he esid I didn’t look it,” | 
Fred: “ Well, you don’t ; you haven’t looked it 


Mrs, QUARREL sat looking into the fire. Pre- 
sently she chuckled a ttle bit, ‘‘What are you 
giggling at!” kindly inquired Mr. Quarre), “J 
was thinking of the time when you proposed, 
You told me to say that une little word that 


for fifteen years.” : __ | would make you happy for life.” “Yes, 1 re- 
Mrs, Hasuiey: “What is the matter with | member, And you went and sald the wrong 


your spring chicken, Mr. Starboarder?” Star- 


boarder (wearily): ‘* Nothing; only ft seems to | 


have lived through an unusually long spring.” 

" Now, don’t ray you went off with my umbrella 
because ib had a hook-handle just like yours.” 
'*No; I went off with it because It has a silk 
cover better than mine,” 

Mrs Biyco: “Do you know, dear, I think 
we pay altogether too much for our church pew, 
considering ite location.” Bingo: “Is that so! 
Where ia it iccated ?” 

Arriesy: * How does your wife like her new 
sealskin jacket?” Foxly: “I haven't seen her 
lately.” “How's that!” ‘She's been so busy 
calling on ber friends.” 

Frresp: “ Are sour writings much read?” 
Budding Author: * That is what I should ltke 
to find out. As it Is, I do not know whether 
t read my manuecripte or send them back 
wi t reading.” 

Martrmonrar Canpiparte(to hostess) : “Madam, 


I must compliment you on your dinner. I | 
haven’t for along time dined so well.” Fritz | 


(prospective brother-in-law): “No, and we 
haven’t either.” 

‘Hal! ha!” he cried, with a bitter sneer, as 
he suddenly revealed himself to the beautiful 
girl, ‘I have found you out atlast!” “ No,” 
she remarked calmly ; “ bub you will the next 
time you call.” 

“Wu,” said Sosggs, “I think many doge 
have more sense than their masters.” “ Yes,”’ 
chimed in Craggs, “I have » dog like that my- 
self,’ And yet he couldn’t mske out why they 
laughed. 

Cuotiy : “ She's to let meknow at the end of 
a week if she accepts me.” Johnny: “It must 
be a terrible suspense.”” Cholly: “Rather! J] 
don’t know whether to break off my other en- 
gagemente or not.” 

Doupiexy: ‘Do you think Miss Elderkio is 
serious in her intentions regarding me?” Chum- 
leigh: “You bet I do.” Dudley: ‘Well, now, 
honestly, do you think she means matrimony or 
adoption ? ” 

Rice ‘Uncus: “ You might as well stop moon- 


ing about Mies Beauty. She hasn’t been in love | 
with you, afcer all. She’s been after the money she | 


thought you would inherit from me.” Nephew : 

“Impossible! Why do you think sof’? Rich 

Uncle: “I have proposed to her myself and been 
” 


word,” 


Some time ago a number of constables were 
| aseembled at headquarters for the purpose of 
| being examined in matters relating to police 
| duty previous to being appointed as sergeants. 
| The following question was asked a candidate by 
& member of the examining board :—“ You are 
| on duty in the vicinity of a menagerie, and you 
aré informed that a lion has broken loose and is 
roaraing about the etreets, What steps would 
; you take?” “Jolly long atepa, sir!” rep'ied 
the “ cop,” to the amusement of the other mem- 
| bers of the board. 


A oop joke is told of a man who positively 
made a fine art of meanness, When travelling, 
| as he often did, he would keep railway porters 
| bueily attending the luggsge, and then purposely 
| defer the munis deseevel tip till the starting of 
| the train made {te payment impossible. One 
morning, however, when about to journey up to 
London, he executed this little manmuvre once 
too often on the same man. “ Dear, dear! Iam 
so sorry,” he said, as the train gavea lurch for- 
| ward, ‘I quite forgot to gob change.” “ And 
| Tam rale sorry, too, sir,” was the porter’s dry 
retort, “J quite forgot about that broon port- 
| manty of yours; [t's lying on the platform yet.” 
| A oprtain Scotch minister Is wont to relate 
how, having been out all day visiting, he called 
on 9n old dame well known for her kindnegs and 

| hospitality, After some conversation she began 
| getting out her best chinaand whatever dell- 
| cacles were at hand to honour her respscted guest, 
| As he sat watching the preparations, his eye 
| suddenly fell on four or five cats devouring some 
| cold porridge under the table. ‘“ Dear me, Mise 
| Black,” he observed, *‘ what s number of cats! 
| Do they all belong to you?” "Na, na, alr,” 
| was the innocent reply ; ‘‘ but mony a time | 
| aay that a’ the huvgry brutes in the parish cume 
| tae me, seeking a meal o’ meat.” ‘Then the good 
| woman bethought her, and fin her embsrrassmen> 
| nearly dropped teacup, 


TO THE DEAF. 


A Gentleman who has cured numerous cases of 
Deafness and Noises in the Head after many years 
suffering, will gladly send full particulars of the remed) 
| on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 


L. CLIFTON, 
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THR LONDON RZADEF, Sate Noy. 12, 1898 
errs remerseeram 408 POC ABTS ARON ON 8 aatets eae 
SOCIETY. STATISTICS: MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ta Queen néver removes from her hand the 
three rings connected with her courtship and 


Tae Duke and Duchess of Connaught will be 
joined at the Villa I Cedri, Florence, toward the 
end of Movember, by Prineess Frederick Charles 
of Prussia, mother of the Duchess, who always 
spends her winters in Italy. 

Paincs Arrsur of Connaught is to go into the 
cavalry, and not into the artillery—unless it be 
the Royal Horse Artillery, The Dake of Con- 


Tas Prince of Wales's celebrated “ Norwich 
Gates,” at Sa am, are considered the finest 
specimen of wr t-iron in the oe re deil- 
chtely elaborated into flowers, fruitful vines, and 

The gates took nearly a year to 
cost altogether £2000, won a prizes medal, an 
oe presented by Norfolk men to the 
8, » 


Tux Queen {Intends bullding three more | of 


wooden *shiels’ on the Balmoral estate, which 
will be need as places for rest and refreshment 
daring afternoon driver. Sites have been chosen 
for these ‘‘tea-houses”’ ab certain favourite 
spots where abundatice of shelter from trees Is 
combined with fine views. 


Tr is probable that the Queen will next season 
resume her former custom of helding s diplo- 
matic and official Court at Buckiogbam Palace, 
for which invitations will be lesued by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and if this arrangement fs carried 
out her Majesty will “receive” the Corps 
Diplomatique upon that occaaion. 

Taz Prince and Princess of Wales will make 
Sandringham their head quarters until the 
silddle of January, when they are probably going 
abroad until after Easter, The Prince an 
Peincess of Wales and Princess Victoria and 
Princess Charles of Denmark are to be the 
gaesta of the Queen at Windsor Castle from 
Saturday, December i0ch, until Mit mock tat 
14th, The Prince and Princess will moat 
go to Italy in January, and they contemplate 
psying a vistt to the King and Queen of the 
Hellenes ab Athens, 

Tre Duchess of Albany is a member of the 
Roya! family who fills her life with good works, 
Her Royal Highness knows no idle moments, 
She carries @ work-bag, into which she weaves 
them all, the contents of the bag being some 
needlework for a good purpote, The Duchess is 
wonderfully popilar at Esher, where she lives 
her life quietly as a country lady, interesting 
hereelf closely fm the poor and dependent, and 
enjoying the soclety of her daughter and of her 
son when she can get him, 

THe Queen has formed an Invincible resola- 
tion to stick to the old Victoria and Albert, and 
not to use the new Royal yacht now building 
at Pembroke. Her Majesty has never had but 
ous opinion on the matter, Her mind naturally 
overflows with tender sentiments towards her 
present yacht, and these cou’d never be trane- 
ferred to a new ons, Ass matter of fact, the 
Q 16en takes so little interest in the yacht under 
construction that the fittlage, decorations, and 
iaternal arrangements generally are being directed 
vy the Prince of Wales himself, 

It is expected that King Christian will pay a 
visit to Evgland {a December, and may very 
likely go afterwards to Athens, to visit the 
King and Queen of the Hellenea, The King fs 
fn fairly good health, but his medical advisers 
are anxious that he should leave: Denmark for 


some months for change ef scene and sarround- 
ing: and absolute reat. 





THEae are nearly 3,000 stitches in a pair of 
hand-sewn boots, 

Ovr of 6.573 new books published last year, 
2677 were novela. 

Tue value of the aversge annual pro- 
duction of the earth has been estimated ad 
£2 241,142 100, 

Sraxise authorities state that siace the 
begluning of the sixteenth century their country 
has lost 600 war-vessela by shipwreck. 

THE teat ages to the Holy Land 
are the Russians. It has been 
caloulated that between 50,000 and 40,000 
Russians visit Palestine every year. 





GEMS. 


Tr thou wouldst conquer thy weakness, thou 
must never gratify it. 

Tr is not our failures that ruin us, but our 
fear and tardiness in making new beginnings 
after failure. 

THERE are many who traverse the world in 
pursuit of happiness; but it is within the reach 
every man—a contested m'nd confers it. 
PREJUDICE and self-sufficiency — pro- 
ceed from Inexperlence of the world Igno- 
rance of mankind, 

Useress fretting and worrylog bring more 
grey hairs to the head, wrinkles to the face, 


and cares to the mind, than old age and aciual 
trouble, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Burresmitk Warrigs,—Oae quart each of 
buttermilk aud flour, one teaspoorfa! of soda, 
two eggs. Add the soda last in a little hot 
water, Bake quickly, 

Sricep GoosEBzRRIEs — Use six quarts of 
gooseberries and nine pounds of sugar, Ovok 
one hour and a half, then add one pint of vine- 
gar, one tablespoonful each of cloves, cinnamon 
and allapice. Boil a ow minutes. When cold 
they should be like jam. Buil longer if not 
thick enough. 

DeviureD Toast.—0O ae slice of toast, one tea- 
spoonful of butter, half a teaspoonful of 

a few gralus of cayenne, one teaspoon- 
ful of Worcester sauce, Have the bread nicely 
toasted, beat the butter with a epoon till quite 
soft, and add all the other things, gradually mix- 
ing till quite smooth. Spread this on the toast ; 
it will tempt a sickly appetite. 

Sqvaps on Toast—Drees carefally and cut 
open down the back. Put four tablespoonfuls of 


butter Into the chafing dish and heat until it | 


begins 4 re Pot {a the birds, salt and 
pper them, jayenne pepper gives a richer 
avour, acd cook fast from five to reven miuutes. 
Watch carefully «0° &: to turn them at once and 
keep the dish covered. When nicely browned 
on both sidez serve on thin slices of toast, 
Atuoyy Caartorrs,—Half a cup of blanched 
almonds, one-quarter of a cup of sugar, haif a 
pint of créam, half-cup of pow angar, whites 
of two eggs, ten drops cf almopd’ extract, one 
cup of milk, one teaspoonful sherry wine, and 
tops of three ehredded wheat biscuits, Chop the 
blanched almonds and caramel in quarter of a 
cup of sugar, Let them get cold and pound toa 
paste, Whip the cream and powdered sugar, 
white: of eget beaten dry, almond flavoutiog and 
unded almonds, Mix well and turn into a 
wl in which have beon put the shredded wheat 
biseult, lightly moistened fn a cup of milk 
yuorgy with one teaspoonful of wine. Serve 
ab once, 





examined by him per cent, of tha 
number were short-righted, 
Tue camel’s foot is a soft cushion, peculiarly 


‘|-well adapted to the ground on which {t is con- 


atantly walking. Daring a slogle journey 
pm the Sahara Desert horses have worn out 
three seta of shoes, while the camels’ feet are not 
even sore, ’ 

A worprnrtt shaw! is possessed by the Duchess 
ot Northamberland. It once to Charles 
X. of Wrance, and was made e from the 
fur of Persian cate. Although the shaw! fa eigh: 
feed equare, it is of such five texture that {t can 
be compressed Into an ordinary coffee cup, 


been: alternately a Frederick and a Christian. 
This is the law, that a King Christian must be 
succeeded by a King Frederick, and then comes 


a King Christian . In view of this lav, | 


every h among his other names 
both F and Christian. 

Tus modern shark is deteriorating. Tn ages 
gone by there were ferocious sharks, such ss 
would make a mouthfal of you without biick- 
fog, 70 ft. In Pienty of their teeth have 
been found which are 5in. long, whereas the 
biggest of the teeth belonging to sharks that 
exist at the present day are 1} in. long, 

A Rvsstaw baptiem under the ritual of the 
Greek Charch Is a curious ceremony. A large 
wooden bowl fs filled with water, the priest 
takes the child in his arme, stuffs wadding {oto 
its cars and nostrile, and then p'unges the little 
head under the water three times, during which 
period he repeats prayers for the Imperial 
family, 

From an abandoned gas-well in America there 
has been flowing for eome time a streant of water 
which has the effect of petrifying everything over 
which it passes, and pleces of cornstalk, branches 
of trees, and ccckleburns found in the streams 
running away from the well areturzed into stone. 
O.hers, not having been subject to the water so 
long, are fo a partial state of petrification, Weeds 
growing along it have turned Into slate pencils, 
are brittle, and enap Into pleces readily. A 
number of specimens are to be gent to the State 
geologist for examination, as well as a sample of 
the water, which {s of crystal clearness, and 
although tainted with the taste and smell 
pecnilar to gaa-well water, ls not unpleasant to 
drink. 


Tue growth of the Great Wheel of Paris is » 
reminder that the Exhibition of 1900 is steadily 
drawing near. The wheel has been planned acd 
erected entirely under English supervision, and 
is exciting great interest among the Parisians, few 
of whom have ever seen anything of the kind. 
In appearance the wheel does not differ materially 
from the one with which Londoners are familiar, 
but it hes the distinction of beiog the largest In 
the world, ita diameter being 328 feet, and the 
height of the topmost car from the ground 3/7 
feet. bea fuli a re part Cc 

be w working {n 
Reon, and will remain to keep the E fol Tower 
company during the Exhibition. 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
——- 
Rotaxp.—Take them to some dealer in soch goods. 
8, F.—A copy can be seen on payment of a shilling 
foe. 

C. L.—Prees out all black points by means of a watch 
key. 

8, L.—The last eruption of Mount Vesuvius was in 
1878. 


Ayxsovs.-~-The marriage holds good unttl proof of 
death. : 

Yo aac aang passeges are not granted to South 
A 

A. G@—There fs no recgfa of such unimportant in- 
cldenta. : 

Donorny.—Any working jeweller could solve your 
your difficnlty, 
a of the best 
We do not give mames and addresses 





water just before you 
@ at once fill in, 
ita fer the Colonics, 
Whitehall, a vint ts through them. 

A. O.—There is. mo rule, utilees we subscribe to the 
crabbed heresy. ‘Woman, never knows her own 


j BEN aie ae car, frown 
your own utainenh, Fee re be sbia Wo recover 


Joax,—The (putting om of & ring & no of the 
Reotch Seta Tait te dcnerioee 5 the 
bridegroom fees aes 
eee ere until 
before that time were of . = 

ited im the 


Bos.—The art of 
earliest known 


Daveg.—Is is far easter to give up altogether the taste 
of ini than to meaeure it eut to one's 
scif. Have done with it, therefore, altogether. 

Gaacs —There is but little encouragement to an 
one who has hatr to dis cf, Dealers will uot give 
anything like what producers expect to receive. 

Base.—Gat the rust off with brickdust and cil, 
rubbing with a woollen rag. Then rub dry with plain 
brickdust, and polish with crocus powder and leather. 

A. Ly—Water will alssost always 


M. F.—Uafortunately, we are unabis to suggest any 
other mode than the usual and proper one—namely, to 
pee ae Shroagh the medium of some 
ma Ft 


Reaver,— Toe was confiscated 
s ish Church, and 6 Over to the Bed- 
ford family, the head of which, the Duke of Bedford, is 
now the fortunate owner. 


cesire is really availa) t assuredly the only source 
froma whieh it be qhudned So the Uopeuen.te te 
Civil Bervice , Cannon-row, Westminster, 
eaten take castom, which has the 
force of law, a railway or { passenger can 


and with « eleven, countics cam be scen from 
the summit. 

Farp,.—-Tae s fort and a fortress 
les im the fact that the former is designed to con- 
tain garrison and their munitions, while the 
latter is a city coutalning a large number of non- 
ona! 

—Possibly you have not t enough of salt 
between Gun iaeen or pou may mek have the crock 
down each time you put them in s0 as to exclude the 
air, or you may bave stood it in too hot and dry a place, 
4 cool Og enligg A eBay ge heck ane Ayes 4 
stand in. You have only to wash the salt out with 
freah but not boiling water, and add a little car- 
bonate soda ben tolling them in the winter, and 





Ovane.—In for sach a situation address 
yourself tos practice tice- 


: ay pike 
goings yo tring & gubstantial premium bas 


Orange ground by mixizg 
with either king's oy wf 

pink. The vermiliion and yellow will the 
brightest, but you can get many different shades from 
the colours given. The proportions of each you must 


K. C.—You can a 


@an be sued u at any time within twenty years 
at least ; a note lapecs in six years, but 
offers the advantage of getting at the debtor by a 


ALONE WITH CONSOLENOS, 


I sat alone with my conscience, 
In 2 place where time had cex sed, 
And we talked of my former living 
In the land where the years increased, 
And I felt I should have to auswer 
The question it put te me, 
Aad to face the answer and question 
Throughout an eternity. 


The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came fioating before my sight, 
Aud things that I theught were dead things 
‘Werealive with a territle migh*. 
And the vision of all my past life 
‘Was an awfal thing to f.0e, 
Alone with my conscience, sitting 
In that sclemanly silent place. 


And I thought of a far-away warning, 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 

In a land that then was the future, 
But now is the present time. 

And I wah, the vy pain: 


t go by; 
the thov of + life 
‘Guinieneseaty. voles 


Was a warning of yesterday. 
And I pray that I may not forget it, 
Ta this before the grave ; 
That I may not ory in the future, 
And no one come to save, 


ba alone with oonsolence, 
nd cy tet years increase, 
a etd the future 
Aed Liew od thaiecs oteoeet, 
How dreadful sde-er it be, 
That to sit alone my conscience 
Wil be jud for me. 


Gaanaat ioc ey in Goons ie a 
one ee) cee , Btating y 
desires. In an oan Be weuld, we fear, have aphony ; 
conriierable ‘ me for your Wo; 4a J is great 
competition for such posts. 'e tmagine will be 
urged that at t are both too for that 
~~ present you young for tha 
Putt. —There are no fiddles in existence by Stradi- 
varius beyond those known to be in fon of lead- 
ing collectors; but if you visit any. shop whore violins 
are sold, you will find that two-thirds of them have 
labels sinlar to A on ge declaring them the work- 
manship @ celebrated maker ; your inetrament bas 
the value of its tone, nothing more. 
GC. L.—The utmost care should be taken of the eyes, 
that reason they should never be strained in an 
it, whether that of elonded daylight, twi- 


Weakene them, and renders 
unable to bear the light of the sun. 

and best breakfast for a 

—- and sweet milk ; 

all the cost, and 

ning, warmth-civing, 


that organ well- 
hich may be a doubtful 
7 


Wornrep,—Seeing you have no prospect of erabling 
the young woman tf married to you te move in the same 
social rank as her friends, you would = be invitin 
her to enter upon « course of keen humiliation an 


long-drawn-out misery by you as a husband : 
the man by declaring that except within a year or 
af raise yourself in the codial tata, she will be 


at liberty to marry whom she pleases without opposi- 
tien from you. 

Hostsss.—If your dining table is small do not have 
the vegetable and sauce dishes on the table but on the 
sidebdoard, putting a clean white sideboard cloth under- 


nesth them. Heavy vases must not appear, but 
tall epecimen glasses dainty arrangements of 
flowers. Try to keep the of arrangement totwo 


(at the most) colours. poe pea ae and glass 
shine like mirrors, and you will have a table that will 
please the most fastidious, 


B. ¥. D.—From the best authorities it eppears that 
much oupente upon the plants from which the bee has 
lately Certain herbs are poleoneus to certafn per- 
sons, and if the bee hos reesntly gathered honey from 
them, their toxic properties secm to be conveyed from the 
bee to the indivicusl. Thatone may become partially 
immune is not to be questioned, bat that absolute 
ro? said ever ooours msy be subject to reasenable 

ov 

Matry.—The best thing ix undoubtedly plenty of air 
aod ght: torn out all clesets and ward oes where tho 
fasects lurk, as often ag ible, shake the clothes, ani 
hang them in the sun and alr for a time ; strips of 
brown paper ateeped in turpentine should laid under 
the edges of carpets where moths lurk, of 
campbor should be put inte drawers among clother, 
and small pieces may also be ineertei in feather 
cushions, pillows, or articles where there ts sus- 
Picvion of moths. 

Manrie.--Grass lawn washes beautife aud like 
muslin, but being embroidered with red siiks 
requires more care. Wash it gently in tepid water 
with melted whitesoap. Wash it tii! clean and quickir, 
then rinse in cold water. lf the silks have blue-gree: 
pink, or red, puta little vinegar in some cold water 
and rinse again in that. It brightens those colours, 
and prevents them running. Afterwards do it up 
quickly. Do not leave it lying wet. There is nothing 
to hinder yeu doting it at home. 


Oxz woo Wants To Kxow.—It ts impoesthle, we 
regret to say, for us to offer any remedy for dropsy. 
You have a physician, and no doubt he does all tn his 
power, In youth, you know, it is possible to accom- 
plish meny things in medicine because of nature's 
powerfalaid But in this case, you see, the persen ba: 
— the allotted span, and has bad & good share of 

rrowed time also, and it would be a difficult thing to 
cure dropey at such ap age. The most you can hope 
te do is to give the sufferer all possible care and 
attention. 


R. R.—There is a bath enamel specially sold for the 
purpose, to be had at any of the large general shops 
which deal in such things. We cannot recommend any 
maker in particular. The bath zaust firat be thoroughly 
cleansed, especially from ali trace of soap or greasinese 
Unevenness where it has scaled or worn off may bo 
——- smoothed with fincet glase paper. Al! trace 
of the dust left after smosthing must be removed. 
Every part muet be perfectly dry before you begin. 
Then lay on a very even and thin coat cf the enamel. 
A‘low it to thoroughly dry, and in the same way apply 
@ sscond, and, if necessary, a third coat, allowing each 
coat to dry before the noxt Is laid on. 


Lormiz —Two vegetable marrows, crystallized suger 
two lemon, essence ef ginger. Was and dry the 
roatrows, and pare them ra thickiy ; cut them in 
quarters, and remove all the seeds and juner pert 
Put those and the skins into a jelly pan covered with 
water, and boil them for half-an-hour and then strein 
Now cut the marrow ail up into pleces about txo 
inches long and one square, and we'gh ft all, Take cue 
pound of snger to each pound of marrow, and for each 
two pounds one lemon. Now put the sugar inte « 
preserving par, and add to each — of the sugar one 
teacupful of the liquid got by boiling the skins and 
inner part of the marrows. Let this boil up; add the 
tind grated and the juice of the lemons. Now edd al? 
the marrow and ore dessertepoonful of essence of 
ginger. Let the whole bail from half-an-bour to thre 
quarters of an hour till the pleces of marrow lock trans- 
porent. Taste if it is sufficiently flavoured with 
ginger, and put it into pote. 
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Tax Loxpoxe Braper ean be sent to any part of the 
bay ered Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Eightpenca. The yearly subseription 
for the Monthly Part, including Uhrisimas Part, is 
Kight Shillings and Mightpence, post-free. 


Atm Back Nomweres, Pants and Votives are in 
print, and may be bad of any Booksellexs. 





NOTICE.—Part 449, is Now Ready, price Sixpence 
post free, Eightpence. Also Vol LXXI., bound in 
cloth, 4s. 64, 


Tux INDEX vo Vou LXXI is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpeuce 


Atty Lersees To pz Appnraszp To THY Eriton 
oy Tex Loxpom Reapan, 26, Oatherine S:reet, Strand, 
W.0, 





at We cannot uadertake to return refected manu- 
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BEECHAM’ PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SICK HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
DISORDERED LIVER, & FEMALE AILMENTS. | 
j 


OVER 6,000,000 BOXES SOLD YEARLY. 
Prepared only by Thomas Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


And sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere; in boxes 1/114 and 2/9 each. 


The 1/1% Box contains 56 Pills. 
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